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To Enrich the Study of Geography in Schools. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Beginning March, 1895 


HE American Book Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a series of Monographs on 
T the Physical Features of the Earth’s Surface, designed specially for the use of the teachers and pupils of the 

geography classes in schools. The main object of the fener is to render accessible to every school in the United 
States, at a nominal price, accurate and properly correlated geographical information, expressed in such simple, untech- 
nical language that it may be used to supplement the regular text book, and thus enrich the study of geography. 

The project is undertaken at the suggestion and with the co-operation of the National Geographic Society, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which includes in its membership the foremost geographers of the country, The monographs will be prepared 
under the auspices of the society, by authors of its selection, each of whom has special and personal acquaintance with the 
particular subject on which he is to write. 

Beginning with March, 1898, a monseeagh will be issued each month, except July and August. Ten monographs will 
constitute a volume. Each monograph will consist of a pamphlet of about thirty-two royal octavo pages, illustrated when 
necessary, with engravings, diagrams and maps. 

The subjects and authors selected for the ten monographs comprising the first volume are as follows: 


General Physiographic Processes— By J..W. PowELL, Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. 
General Physiographic Features—By J. W. PowELt. 


Physiographic Provinces of the United States—By J. W. PowELL. 


Bleaches and Tidal Marshes of the United States—By N. S. SHaLer, Prof. of Geology, 
Harvard University. 


The Lakes and Sinks of Nevada—ByY IsraEt C. RUSSELL, Prof. of Geology, University of Mich. 

The Appalachian Mountains—Northern Section—8yY BaILEy WILLIs, U.S. Geological Survey. 

The Appalachian Mountains—Southern Section—By C. WiLLaRD Haves, U. S. Geological 

Wangs Survey: e+ 

Mount Shasta—A Typical Extinct Volcano—By J. S. DitiEr, U. S. Geological Survey. 

The Glacia! Hills of New England and New York—®v. W. M. Davis, Prof. of Physical Geog- 
raphy, Harvard University. 

Niagara Falls and its History—Bvy G. K. GiuzeErt, U. S. Geological Survey. 


That these monographs may bejplaced within the reach of all, the price has been fixed at a sum which barely covers the 
cost of preparation and distribution. 


TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Subscription price for the ten monographs, payable in advance, - . - - - - - $1.50 

Single monographs, - - - ° x . . - ‘ } ae net e - 20 

Five copies of each of the ten monographs will be sent to one address for the subscription price of four copies, 6.00 
@=31 2 The subscriptionilist is now open. Subscriptions should be remitted by check or money order to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati,{Chicago. National Geographic Monographs, 521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Edited by Dr. WM. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, containing author’s por- 
trait, will be mailed to any address on request. 
No teacher’s professional education is complete 
nor is he or she sufficiently well prepared for 
intelligent school work, without the knowledge 
comprised in this series. A syllabus of each 
volume is furnished free. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEw YorRK, BosToN, CHICAGO, 
Chicago Office, 243 Wabash Avenue, 
febm2. 





ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 
In one hour you can learn 
to accompany on the piano or 
organ by using Clark’s Light- 


ning Chord Method. No teach- 
er necessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 
an. A limited number given away to intro- 
oe The price of this book is $: 90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free. Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
bl A lal tel ital tinea Antennal 
SCHOOL, 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oursEs of CHEMISTRY, Pure and 
G Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a [MED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY,’ HISTORY, etc. 


For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
+ + DIREOTOR,.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
lections. Miner- 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoology, for 
schools of all 
grades Lantern 

‘ owe Slides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





T-J-6. 











In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in this country at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E,. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Fifth Edition now on*the Press. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by 
Frank A. Hill. With 200 illustrations (including maps, not colored), 
5 full-page colored maps and 2 double-page colored maps. 12 mo, 
half leather, 495 pages, $1.00 net. 


“In history it is the book of the year. It isastrong bookin every way. The arrangement 
is excellent, the illustrations are abundant and authentic, and one feels confident both in the facts 
and in the way they are told. It is a book of the future.”—School Bulletin for October, 1894, 
(Syracuse, N. Y.) 


A descriptive circular with sample pages will be sent to any address on application. Corres. 
pondence solicited. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Over eighty numbers already published, containing complete master 
pieces from the works of THE GREATEST AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, for all grades of Schools. . . . .. 

Single numbers, paper covers, 15 cents, postpaid. . . . . ..-. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each of the numbers ot 
the Series, will be sent to any address on application. 








HoucHTon, Miretin & Company, 
4 Park St., Boston. i £. 17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 
wu Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell, 
Ills. 
A Pale Pilot 


is a signal of danger ahead. In the financial seas 
there’s always danger. Every man, likewise every 
woman, who sails a business bark, needs a trusty 
pilot. 





Writing can be learned at home by practicing from [iill’s 
Gompendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
complete instructions. Price, 50cents, Send for circular, 
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throws clear light on almost everything 
¢ that tends to hamper people in their 
' every day dealings. Send 40cents for the 
paper edition, or 75 cents forcloth. Right 
now, while you think of it, hand us 
your name and get the opinions of noted 
men, together with descriptive pamph- 
let, free of charge. 














FREMONT PUBLISHING CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
BO0OO8048O84O884 





Should Seek Better Positions and Better Salaries. 

The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency is able io help such 
teachers. Only one candidate named for a place, except upon re- 
quest. Send for application blanks. Limited membership. 


Shakespeare. Questions now ready on Macbeth, Hamlet, The 


Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and Antony and Cleopatra. Each, 10 cents; the five to one teacher for 
35cents. ig class use, $1 per dozen, postpaid. Address, J. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Neb. 
Feb. 3-t. 


book published for country or grammar school teachers for oral 
instruction, or for high schools for laboratory work. Price, 25 cts. 


Should have Dr.C. E. Bessey’s Botanical Exercises. The best 7 


Should have Dr. L. A. Sherman’s Questions on the Art of | 
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= PERFECT | ~ OFFIcIaLt ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the award on GILLOTT’S PENS CHICAGO EXPOSITON. 
TR) 




















WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 

fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 

the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 














\ H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
Approved :- Pres’t Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 
JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
rs, by -¥ : — Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards. 
lored), bn oe ee 601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. Apply to your dealer for them. 
: mo., ed Bs . 
a 
The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME Th Pr Ar (| 
gement F i makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER we 
he facts BREAKS THE LEAD. 
er, 1894. “The best mact.ine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently BAO... coco 
rd to be without it.” Saat tal 
Corres UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


paid, $1.25, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 








The Art Idea in Education , 
. And In Practical Lite, 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 
mailed on application to 





























cago. 
——= 646 Washington Street, Boston, 
. 47 Rast Tenth Street, New York, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 
Mill's 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
s and 





mel, PESTEY PIANOS cory BOOKS. 
WRITING REDUCED TO A SCIENCE. 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 





are strictly first-class and very popular. SIMPLE ACCURATE 
The demand for the new styles is um- AND — 
versal. 
easy I , : SCIENTIFIC 
e ce) 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. FOR ll el - wee TEACHERS 


PRIMARY BS WHO ARE NOT 
GRADES. SPECIALISTS. 


MOVEMENT! MOVEMENT! is the cry of all penmen, and for the first time it has found 
f-94 ST. LOUIS, MO. | * place in COPY BOOKS, being a special feature of this system. Hundreds of different move- 

? ment exercises interspersed among copies. All letters taught from a unit of measurement. 
Only from the above mathematical scale can the true height, depth. width and uniform slant 
of all letters be determined. Not new forms, but AN ‘ACCURATE, TANGIBLE DIS- 
PLAY OF THE FORMS wecepted in theory—not a better letter, but A BETTER TEACH- 
ING OF EVERY LETTER-these are the principles on which this system is founded. Pubs 
iished in a Series of Six Regular Copybooks, Two Practice Pads and a TEACHER’S 


WANTED TEACHER, wrsiiisevseemn) | Ee CRED 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 


Mention this JouRNAL. 


























business, then to travel on the road and do. correspondence THE CREAMER SCIENTIFIC PENMANSHIP CO., Washington C. H., Ohio. 
poston, Write full: Enclosing ueltaddreeced sane wag | EXTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. (Three years commission given.) Sample set, by 
| Zope to 8. ROWLES, Seey., 1501 Ashland Block, CHICAGU. mail, to any address. on receipt of 6O cents. 
¥ - . . . o 
SEEDS. $4.00 $3.00 An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
oe < common branches and all the higher branches. 





The most popular of schools for teachers. 


1 : F. 
T H OS. CG H A P M A N » Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 














a ’ cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
se Oe GAR AND 1m Olt North 4th St., F OVA Mus education here than to stay home and do 
3° Sy . is A SRE thing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
25 cts. suppLies. “J ESt. Louis, Mo. ? ; nothing Pp ’ , 
Art of | = [MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 





er for ) Send for Illustrated Catalogue. _csnmnmdadey, 
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Cian 
BICYCLES 


Foremost iN 
eauty’ Grace, 


Speedaad Datability 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
PROVIDENCE. 


BOSTuN BUFFALO. 


An Art Catalogue of Columbias can be had free 
at any Columbia Agency, or it will be mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. Tells, too, of the reliable 
Hartford Bicycles, $80 $60 $50. 














HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annua! course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced_ teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. B. CORR, M. D.. 8156 Indiana Ave.. Chicago. 


TEACHERS FOR TEXAS 2te in constant 


demand. Cap- 
able teachers can find no finer openings. 
We are in the largest city of Texas, and 
have superior facilities for placing 
teachers. Write for circulars at once. 
(Mention this paper.) 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pr. 0. Box 792. San Antonio, Tex. 
Mar. 3 t. 














(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
Thedesizns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bldg., CHICAGO 


=), 940.a Week. 


Something New. 


Showing cabinet 
| photos of every 

Ruleron the face 

of the globe with 
acomplete hist ry 
of each country. 

Nothing like it 
in existence. Ap- 
ply at once and 
secure territory. 


CONROY BROS., 
1107 Olive &t., 
—s ST. LOUIS 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
... PUBLISHERS OF... 
School and College Text Books, Music Instruction Books, Charts, Books gf; 
Reference, and Teachers’ Helps. 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 





Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars free on application. ‘Our Educational By. 
letin’”’ is mailed free on request. Correspondence cordially solicited. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
110-112 Boylston St. 3LE. 17th St. 202-204 Wabash Aye. 1028 Arch Street 


RAPID WRITING v8, SLOW 
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As superior in speed, ease and progress of learning over the 
slow, laborious copy-book drawing methods, as the speed of the 
hare is superior to that of the tortoise. Under Bixler’s method 
of practice you can Graduate at your own home in . 


... 100 HOURS’... 
practice (few exceptions), and receive a beautiful . 


... DIPLOMA... 


from the BIxLER BuSINESS COLLEGE, (Incorporated), on penman- } 
ship by securing and practicing from the following publications: 
Price, $1.00. 
No. 1. BIXLER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PENMANSHIP. 60 pp. Cloth 
Binding, Illustrated, size, 54x8 inches. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 2. PHYSICAL TRAINING EXERCISE BOOK. Paper, 24 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 
No. 38. MOUNTAINS OF DIAMONDS. to pp. Size, 9x12 inches, and 
published monthly, at 25 cents a year. Sample copy free. 
The Penmanship Department of this College is entirely under the ¥ 
control ofthe author. Full and complete instructions by mail. The : 


only system that secures success through its publications alone. Val- § 
uable penmanship literature FREE TO EVERYBODY. Address the author. 


GIDEON BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio. 
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CUSE US 

TOLLING THE 
CELLENCE OF OUR 
CEPTIONALLY 
QUISITE AND 
HILARATING 

HIBITS, AS WE DON'T 


OPULAR 
RICES 
REVAIL, FOR OUR 





TORT 
ORBITANT PRICES FOR 


EAUTIFULLY 
VILT 


ICYCLES. 

UILT FOR ONE, OR 
UILT FOR TWO, 
UY ONE, AND 

E HAPPY. 





Our Catalogue will tell you all about them. 


Free for the asking, if you} 
mention this paper. 


Headquarters for everything pertaining to cycling. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 


SEE 


311.N. 14th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J. G. REY NOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9, | 1895. 


J. B. ‘MERWIN , St. Louis, Editor. 








Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy 10 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is pub! ishe d 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptioits 
begin at any time. If you fail to get yor 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PEeRaIn & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each 1 ionth, 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo.» and admitted through the mails et 

econd class rates.” 

Renew promptly after or even berure you. 
scription expires. This wiil greatly accom- 
modate us, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 

ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

teturning Your Paper will not enable us to 

liscontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
= ur paperis sent. Your name cannot be 
ound on our books unless this is done. 

The - ourts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE best souls more and more 
give their best in our columns, for 
it is said that printing is a congre- 
gation of soul-worlds, or rather 
world-souls, sent to speak words of 
help and inspiration to others. We 
are sure if our teachers everywhere 
used the printed page of the local 
newspapers more they would prove 
themselves to be world-souls just as 
Plato proved himselfto be, inthe old 
morning-world, for his light streams 
down across 
centuries. 


more than twenty 
shines on 
spaces of time. It 


wastes not and wanes not. 


His crown 


over wide 


ae 





WE should like to print in every 
issue of our xzxe editions about two 
hundred and fifty short ten or 
twenty line reports of progress in 
our leading schools. How much 
this would stimulate others to 
greater zeal. How much it would 
do to mould public sentiment into 
a more favorable attitude for con- 
sidering the needs of the schools. 
We have hosts of good teachers 
who could do this because they are, 
in reality, full of public spirit, as 
they should be—men of affairs as 
well as_ teachers. Now for 
the lack of this public expression 
much of the work done in our 
schools smolders, goes into ex- 
tinguishment instead of illumina- 
tion, asit might do, and ought to do. 


Let us have these reports—short, 
snappy, suggestive, helpful, two 
hundred and fifty of them. 

We will furnish space, paper, 
ink, postage, an audience—all—if 
our teachers will furnish the re- 
ports. Boys and girls of a robust, 
eager, healthful spirit, hungering 
after knowledge of every sort, bent 
on doing something, let us have 
these reports of their success 
and their achievement recorded. 


$e 


LET our teachers cultivate their 
art and their profession in a liberal, 
comprehensive spirit, and give 
evidence of culture and of study as 
their predominating spirit over the 
shop-like feeling, and the generous 
public will make haste to show 
their respect and avail themselves 
of their influence and power in 
elevating and moulding public 
sentiment. Such leaders are needed 
in all communities to unite and 
cement the hizher life developed 
by reading circles, by university 
extension efforts, by reading clubs 
and by inspiring lectures at our 





teachers’ institutes. 
THESE boys and girls in onr 


schools feeding on poets, historians, 
orators, novelists, scientific and art 
writers, trade, telegrams, editorials, 
mean to grow bigger; they do not 
mean to spend all their time doing 
one thing, and that a dead thing of 
the text book, some past fact, 
some back number. They mean 
to learn and to know many things! 
Give us reports of their success. 


i 
§ 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 





I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing. —Shak. 


LTON leads off in Southern 
Illinois in the inauguration 
of the movement for university ex- 
tension. Under the wise and con- 
servative leadership of Hon. T. H. 
Perrin, President, and other mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of 
Alton, with the co-operation of 
Supt. Haight and Principal Wil- 
kinson, of the High School, a 
series of university extension lec- 
tures has been arranged which 
promises to add materially to the 
growing interest in the intellectual 
life of the city as a result of the 
added ‘‘fourth year’’ to the course 
of study in the High School, in 
which pupils take up and follow 
out the study of Ethics, English, 
German, Geology, Physiology, 
and especially General History. 
This addition puts all the grad- 
uates of the Alton High School at 
once upon the accredited list of the 
University of Illinois and the lead- 
ing colleges of this and of other 
States as well This added year to 
the time,and the added studies to the 
curriculum of the course of study 
draws on and draws up the culture 
of those who follow it out, so that 
graduates are prepared to take, and 
to hold, easily, advanced positions 
in further studies in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, or in the 
business world. These facilities 
afforded by this advanced step on 
the part of the Board of Education 
for the higher culture of the people, 
stimulates, largely, the movement 
to make Alton one of the most at- 
tractive and delightful suburban 
residence cities in the West. These 
educational advantages, coupled 
with the facilities for easy and fre- 
quent access to the city by the rail- 
roads and steamboats, has drawn 
and is drawing already a very de- 
sirable class of wealthy people to 
locate there. 
In this world of childhood, all 


posterity stands before us, a sort of 
‘‘promised land’’ into which we 
gaze, and which we would, with 
its wealth of promise, endow our 
children by the culture given in 
our schools. Principal Wilkinson 
said, in inaugurating this course 
of university extension lectures, he 
hoped to extend the horizon of life 
and of culture somewhat beyond 
that given by the study of the text- 


books in the schools. It is a 
tender, touching, but a mighty 


thought that before these 
teachers, the great spirits appear 
which they are unfolding into 
angels of light or giants of evil, for 
never before in the history of the 
world were the agencies for good or 
evil so fully developed. 

The schools of Alton, as of other 
cities and towns, create constantly 
an ever-growing, intelligent con- 
stituency for the press, and they 
find in the newspaper a strong, 
friendly ally in the good work they 
are doing. The newspapers of Al- 
ton thoroughly and cordially en- 
this movement of a 
course of lectures for the people, as 
will be seen by the following ex- 
tracts : 

The Sentinel- Democrat said: ‘“*The 
first lecture in the University Ex- 
tension Course was delivered in the 
High School rooms in Lincoln 
building last night by J. B. Mer- 
win, Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, of St. Louis The 
rooms have been lighted by elec- 
tricity and afford, what has long 
been needed, an audience room for 
lectures and class entertainments. 

‘The two rooms, thrown into 
one, were crowded with the stu- 
dents and their friends, who lis- 
tened attentively to one of the 
finest and most eloquent educa- 
tional lectures ever delivered 
this city.’’ 

The Alton Republican also gave 
an extended review of the lecture, 
from which we make the following 
extracts : 

‘‘A large audience, 


now, 


dorse new 


in 


including 


——<— $< ae 
—S 


the Board of Edueation, teachers of 
the public schools, pupils of the 
High School and many friends, 
gathered last evening to listen tog 
lecture by J. B. Merwin, editor of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epp. 
CATION, St. The _ high 
school rooms were made very con. 
fortable and inviting for the visi: 
tors, while the new electric lights 
shed a soft glow over the scene. 

‘*The Misses Boals and Messrs, 
Haight and Wilkinson offered a 
musical prelude to the exercises in 4 
a vocal selection, delightfully ren- 
dered. 


Louis. 


‘*Principal Wilkinson introduced 
the speaker, and made a brief allu- 
sion to the fact that it was hoped} 
this initial address was but the 
forerunner of higher instruction in 
the University Extension Course. 
* * * ” * * ‘ 

‘The address was instructive, 
scholarly and eloquent throughout, 
the thoughtful product of the exzg 
perienced educator, who has livedd/ 
long enough to view life with a 
broad vision, unmarred by narrow: 
ness or prejudice, a philosopher 
and philanthropist combined, tol: 
erant of others’ views. but earnest 
in his own plan of uplifting the} 
people, training the youth to higher 
resolves, and imbuing all with love) 
of home, of school and country, 
and appreciation of the debt they 
owe toeach. The lecturer paid 2 
high tribute to the Alton schools, 
and was emphatic in  endorsingf 
the action of the Board of Edw 
cation in adding a year to the High 
School course. 





‘Supt. Haight then made some} 
remarks in line with the subject 
discussed, and requested the au-*, 
dience on this anniversary of Ling 
coln’s birthday, to all join in sing-! 
ing ‘America,’ which was dont) 
with a will. 

‘The occasion was a_pleasantf 
one throughout, and will have @f 
happy effect in arousing greates! 
interest in Alton in the higher ed) 
cation which is the hope of the) 
future.’’ 
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Tur State Teachers’ Association 
of Illinois at the last meeting, rep- 
resenting the 20,000 teachers of the 
State, created a Standing Commit- 
tee on ‘‘State Legislation,’ of 
which State Superintendent Hon. 
Samuel M. Inglis is chairman, to 
agree upon and to formulate the 
needs of the school system of IIli- 
nois, hence what comes from this 
bureau will deserve a careful read- 
ing, as it will to a great extent be 
the sense of the educators of the 
State. We think State Supt. Inglis 
has the experience, the common 
sense and the wisdom to see what 
is needed and to find the ways and 
means to accomplish what is de- 
sired in the way of legislation. 
Sustained thus with the opinions 
and cordial support of the 20,000 
teachers and the press of the State, 
he will march to sure success and 
victory. 

negate dill Miataniintincimipiie 

Let us be helpful and patient, 
for the processes of nature are not 
so much instantaneous productions 
as progressive formations. Noth- 
ing bursts into being full grown 
and complete. 

Siiniaasieniiiiaitiaanitaniasies 

THE highest good is not a gift, 

but a growth. 


o> 





Tus tree of knowledge, upon the 
fruits of which the children feed, 
opens up a new and larger life. 





SATOLLI says: ‘‘The legislative 
power cazvnot hold itself, independ- 
ent of nor indifferent to the popu- 
lar opinion which manifests itself 
through the fress.’’ 

What do the 21,000 teachers of 
Illinois want the ‘legislative 
power’’ of the State to do for the 
common schools? What do the 
12,000 teachers of Missouri want 
the ‘legislative power’’ of the State 
to do for the common schools of the 
State? So of Iowa, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and other States. 





Have these wants been agreed 
upon and formulated and given to 
the press, so that the ‘‘legislative 
power,’’ which ‘‘cannot hold itself 
independent of nor indifferent to 
the popular opinion which mani- 
fests itself through the press,’’ may 
know what is needed? 

In other words, are the teachers 
using this potent instrumentality of 
the press in all these States? If 
not, why not? 

oo 

WE believe in constantly affirm- 
ing the good and keeping the eye 
and the mind on the splendid, 
helpful achievements wrought by 
intelligence and obedience to law. 
The capability to an ill education 
clearly proves a capability to a 
good education, if we are not too 
stingy and parsimonious to employ 
competent teachers. We urge and 
advocate the employment of more 
competent teachers, especially in 
our primary schools—for what we 
put into the first of life we put into 
the whole of life. 





THE training and education de- 
manded at present of our schools 
must fit the child not only to be a 
hand that can copy, but a personality 
which can work by itself as well. 
So the ideal teacher liberates rather 
than represses the child. 





IF we are not careful we shall 
have and breed in our schools a 
multitude of imitators, rather than 
independent investigators and 
thinkers. The employment of wise, 
competent teachers alone will save 
us from this calamity. 





—=_> ————_______ — 

Ir is very helpful and refreshing 
to our teachers in their work to be 
up to the newest knowledge of the 
time. Too many stop in, and with 
some dead fact, some past utterance 
of genius, and so lose the beauty 
and bloom of new truth. It is 
good to drink and be refreshed 
from a flowing stream, rather than 
a stagnant pool. 


WHEN you get hold of a teacher 
who has the wit and wisdom, the 
power of keen, serious, choice, 
sympathetic, patient, continuous 
observation, which at once is a gift 
and a habit which must constitute 
the cardinal virtue of a great 
teacher—-when you get hold of such 
an one, do not let any other school 
have her or him on any or for any 
consideration. No money can pay 
for such work. 





THE wisest of us, as teachers or 
learners, are but fragments, so let 
us be modest and persevering. 





Tus partial and limited scope of 
the subjects taught, which absorb 
the attention and effort of the 
teachers, who are mere echoes of 
the methods pursued by others, has 
a very deleterious and deadening ef- 
fect upon their minds. The higher 
and constructive faculties of the 
mind are thus left, in a great meas- 
ure, unexercised. The limited 
knowledge of only the observing 
powers are alone sought for Of 
course the mind thus exercised 
within narrow limits becomes nar- 
rowed and occupied with small 
things. Small feelings follow, and 
the natural result is that narrow, 
small place in public estimation 
which narrow-mindedness in small 
things earns and deserves. 





No care for the body can impart 
the right of spiritual starvation, 
since nobody can outbalance, nay, 
not even balance, asoul. Our future 
beyond the world is greater than 
this halt we make here between 
two worlds, so that education 
means more than to make sharp 
cipherers and shrewd bargainers. 
It means preparation for the long 
beyond. Are a// the teachers we 
employ competent to instruct for 
this long beyond? Such teachers 
can be had if we are not too parsi- 
monious to properly compensate 
them. 
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THAT REPORT. 





To make mine eye the witness 
Of that report which I so oft have heard. 
-- Shak. 


HE meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association, held 
at Galveston, took hold of ‘‘The 
Report of the Committee of Ten’’ 
vigorously and fearlessly, but with 
a rather more generous and kindly 
appreciation of its virtues and help- 
fulness, than at some of the other 
large educational meetings during 
the past year. 

Hon. J. R. Preston, State Supt. 
Schools of Mississippi, said : 

“In my study of the report I 
have found so much cream that I 
have been unable to digest it. 
Some of the critics must have gone 
down into the bluejohn so deep as 
to have gotten none of the cream. 
It is wise of the educationists to 
take the cream and work it into 
the educational needs and demands 
of the country. 

‘“‘T am struck with the elasticity 


of the report. It sets a high stan- 


dard; it lays out methods and 
means. It is not dogmatic, as to 
time and means. What educa- 


tional men need is to take hold of 
it and apply it to their needs. 

“The report of this committee 
lays individuality in our power. 
The classical features must be en- 
grafted into the secondary or high 
school education. 

‘‘Colleges deal with five percent. 
of the pupils ; high schools should 
handle three times as many. Let 
us make this school so rich, so 
strong, so attractive, that we shall 
increase ‘he number who take the 
course. The report is worthy of 
our study, and will not be ther- 
oughly digetsed in the next ten 
years. I think with Dr. Harris, 
the Commissioner of Education, 
that this report is the most impor- 
tant contribution to educational 
literature of the century.’’ 

Supt. Holloway, of Ft. Smith, 
Ark., said on the same subject: 


‘““My point is this: So far as pos- 


sible benefits are concerned, the 
report is as applicable to one part 
of the country as another. There 
can be no party division, no North, 
South, East or West in education. 
It is a subject higher, 
than the tariff or 
* 7. * We 
educate to develop character, to 
equip the recipient for the enjoy- 
ment of life, to bestow upon him 
the greatest measure ofserviceable- 
ness to his fellow 


deeper, 
broader, wider, 
financial question. 


The fun- 
damental purpose ot education must 
be the same everywhere.’’ 


man. 


The rural schools of the South 
were not overlooked in the able, 
fruitful discussion. 
in the rural schools must 
come from an educational sentiment 
created by the teachers, which will 


The improve- 
ment 


give intelligent, enthusiastic direc- 
tors who will ask 
the State sufficient money for the 


and receive of 


needs of an eight months’ school. 


Said Mr. 


of the nation lies in the country 


Preston: “‘The hope 


schools. In them are 80 per cent. 
of our pupils. They hold within 
their arms the vital population that 
produces strong physical fiber, that 
perpetuates the activities of life at 
of this 
can we join and hel 


the close century. How 


>» to make the 
rural schools more effective ? 
heat 


VOL 


Give 
terpay. * * * Thecountry 
school teacher who discharges his 
of 


duty is as worth honor as a 


president of a college. Never be 
satisfied, never cease your efforts 
to become a more competent in- 
The teacher 
who does not grow is as unworthy 


structor and citizen. 


of the country school as of any 
other. The teacher must rise to 
the occasion, to the demand of the 
time, must save her money to rein- 
vest it in herself to the betterment 
her mind. The of the 


South in education 7s money, but 


of need 
to obtain the additional funds, we 
must rise to the standard of a true 
and interest 
more in our work.’’ 


teacher, the public 


THE school teacher should beg 
nobleman, because the school-room 
is soon left behind and the audience 
hall of the world is opened for 
action. 





WE ought not to question the 
value of a pearl in fact, or a pearl 
in thought because of the want of 
culture in the diver who fetched it 
from the deep. 


e+e —______ 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Thus wisdom doth appear most bright 
When it doth tax itself. — Shak, 


ISSISSIPPI is moving along 
the same line as Illinois in 
utilizing the press of the State. 
Hon. J. R. Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Mississippi, says that 
‘‘yeports were sent from the Nor- 
mals to all the newspapers of the 
State, setting forth the work done 
in them, and urging the teachers 
in the future to prepare to attend 
these schools of review and profes- 
sional training. In this way our 
remote rural schools will feel the 
beneficent results that will flow from 
the Peabody Fund expended in 
this direction. 
The intelligent editors of Missis- 
sippi and of every other State know 
that our school teachers 
are constantly creating for them an 


common 


intelligent constituency. 

Intelligent 
are taught to read and who are 
trained 


people—pupils who 


schools, 
become inevitably readers of news: 
papers and books, and thus become 
acquainted with the outside and 
out-of-sight world. Hence, we 
find the teachers sending to the 


in our common 
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newspapers ‘‘reports’’ of the good 
things said their 
schools. 


and done in 
Hon. J. R. Preston also says that 
Throughout the State there has 
been a great general awakening of 


cor 


educational interest by this help of 
the press. 

‘“They are everywhere urging the 
levy of local taxes to extend the 
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terms of country schools to eight 
months in the year. This is the 
next step we must take, and we 
are hopeful of getting through this, 
and other like instrumentalities, 
the tax in many counties to keep 
the schools open eight months at 
least. Last year Claiborne County 
levied a three mill tax and main- 
tained her public schools eight 
months. All her schools are 
graded, and we shall try to induce 
other counties to follow in her foot- 
steps. The prospect for continuous 
improvement is bright, and we feel 
now that we can reach the rural 
school and place it upon a plane 
which will enable us to educate the 
80 per cent. of our children who 
reside in the country distzicts.’’ 

We hope every teacher in the 
State will vigorously and persist- 
ently co-operate with the press and 
with State Superintendent Preston 
in this most laudable and necessary 
work. 

Let the people know what you 
are doing for them. 


> 


A NEW OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. 








BY PROF. W. M. BRYANT. 





ROM its very nature criticism, 
as usually understood, pre- 
sents itself in more or less repellent 
form. Its primary purpose is to 
show defects. In the realm of 
painting criticism will point out 
imperfections in drawing, in color- 
ing, in grouping; in music crit- 


‘icism will draw attention to the 
dissonances ; in sculpture it cares 


less for the pose and symmetry of 
the whole figure, than for a realor 
infinitessimal redundance 
though 
Michael Angelo were the sculptor. 


even 


_ And so in science and philosophy 


the critic is apt to seem oblivious 
of the main drift of meaning ina 


| given work, and to give his whole 
) attention to what, to the casual ob- 


Server, at least, appears as at most 


4 . 
a mere slip in phraseology. 
y 








Nor can there be any doubt that 
the critic is always more or less in 
danger of pursuing his work in 
this merely negative way until he 
has no eye for anything beyond 
defects. In which case, if he be a 
teacher, he will inevitably fall into 
the habit of filling the blackboard 
with misspelled words and the air 
with false syntax. Or, if you give 
him a telescope so that he may the 
better see the heavens, he will only 
point out flaws in the framework 
of the instrument, neglect to look 
through it, and so, never really 
see the heavens. Nevertheless, 
negative criticism has its uses. It 
is man alone who has the gift of 
seeing limitations as limitations. 
Hence, man alone has the power 
and the tendency, and therefore 
the destination, to be forever pass- 
ing beyond—that is, subsuming— 
the immediate limitations of his 
own existence. And because it is 
the specific function of art to inti- 
mate and of philosophy to explicitly 
describe the way to this perpetual 
self-transcending on the part of 
man, for this reason does genuine 
negative criticism have a vitally 
positive import Especially is it 
an essential element in the whole 
task of philosophy to discover 
the ‘‘little rifts within the lute’’ of 
theory that, left unnoticed and 
unamended, are sure in the out- 
come either to make life’s 
music mute, or else to turn it 
into wildest discord. Or again, it 
is indispensable that the wheels in 
the train of human thought should 
be carefully tapped with the ham- 
mer of an expert now and then as 
a precaution against fatal wreckage 
further on And in this sense the 
serious critic is always to be wel- 
comed. Serious, vigorous and in- 
cisive is the criticism presented in a 
volume of three hundred pages by 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada, and recently published by 
James Maclehose & Sons, Glas- 
gow (New York, Macmillan & Co.) 
The title of the book is ‘‘Compte, 
Mill and Spencer; An Outline of 
Philosophy.’’ The standpoint is 
that of thorough-going idealism, 
Prof. Watson being a former pupil 
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of Prof. Caird and acknowledging 
special obligations to him in this 
work. 


It is impossible here to attempt 
any review, properly speaking, of 
a work which, brief as it is, has 
for its purpose not merely to show 
the fundamental weakness in the 
work of the three chief represen- 
tatives of the relativist school of 
philosophy, but also in so doing to 
present a constructive outline of 
philosophy on the basis of absolute 
knowing. Nor is this so immodest 
a thing as might seem, and least of 
all when compared with the rela- 
tivist’s assumption that on his part 
he has given absolute proof that he 
has attained absolute knowledge 
that all knowing is absolutely 
relative. 


Prof. Watson does not indeed 
profess to have here furnished the 
student with a fully unfolded sys- 
tem of philosophy. Rather he has 
provided a text-book intended to 
serve as a guide to the critical 
study of philosophy in the original 
works of representative men; which 
pedagogical aim, beyond doubt, is 
altogether to be approved. It is 
further to be noted that the con- 
structive work of Prof. Watson 
focuses in Kant, whose limitations 
are also indicated; though, too, 
the method of Hegel is presupposed 
throughout. 
aspect the book sketches (1) the 
philosophy of nature; and this 
in its character as the science of 
(a) form (geometry); (b) regu- 
lated force (cause); and (c) life 
(biology). This is followed by 
a consideration of the relations 
of biology to philosophy; after 
which there is taken up (2) the 
philosophy of mind; (3) moral 
philosophy (in its individual and 
its social aspects), and (4) the phi- 
losophy of the absolute; the aspects 
of religion and art alone being ex- 
plicitly presented, while the func- 
tion of philosophy is merely indi- 
cated in the closing sentences of 
the book. 

Those already familiar with Prof. 
Watson’s ‘‘Kant and His English 
Critics,’’ will find, in this more con- 
densed work,the same grasp and 
penetration of thou ht with even 
greater clearness and vigor and 
compactness of statement. Every 
teacher would be the better as a 
teacher for knowing this book. 

St. Louts. 


In its constructive 
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St. Louis Notes. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 





Summary of Work Done in 
February, 1895. 





URING the month of February 
the Society has shown no re- 
laxation in interest. The attend- 
ance has continued as usual. A 
change has been made in the His- 
tory Section which, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Geo. E. Seymour, 
was taken up by Mr. Wm. Schuy- 
ler, who delivered two lectures, the 
first on ‘‘The Reformation,’’ the 
second on ‘‘The England of Eliza- 
beth.’’ The Section on Psychology 
still continues its work in Dr. W. 
T. Harris’ ‘‘Introduction to Phil- 
osophy.’’ The Section of Art, 
under the charge of Miss A. C. 
Fruchte, made some innovation in 
the introduction of two ladies to 
assist in the work: Mrs. Chas. L. 
Moss, upon ‘‘Rembrandt,”’ 
Mrs. Tyng upon ‘‘Cathedrals.’’ 
A great many capital lantern il- 
lustrations were shown in connec- 
tion with each subject, and the room 
was crowded on both occasions. 
Art Section (A) continued in the 
regular course of Historical De- 
velopment, lectures being given by 
Mr. Schuyler, on ‘‘The Art of the 
Netherlands’’ and the ‘‘Italian De- 
cadence.’’ 


and 


ETHICS. 
Leader, WILLIAM M. BRYANT. 

In this section the first lecture in 
February was a continuation of the 
subject of the ‘‘Ethics the 
Ancient Hebrews.’’ The chief 
point dwelt upon was the influence 
of the Messianic idea, their national 
God, Jehovah, being at first looked 
upon as the Savior of his people 
from outward bondage; but after- 
ward regarded more and more in 
the character of a Redeemer of his 
worshippers from their individual 
sins, these being the actual cause 
of outward calamity. Thus there 
grew into ever clearer form the 


of 


sense of individual responsibility to 
a divine power apprehended as 
personal. It is this that consti- 
tuted the care of their ethical char- 
acter, and that led up to the central 
ethical conceptions of Christianity. 

In his second lecture Mr. Bryant 
considered Christian Ethics as pre- 
figured by Paul. ‘rhe personal 
characteristics of the ‘‘Apostle to 
the Gentiles’’ are the key to his 
conversion ; just as his conversion 
is the key to his new creed, which 
again is ethical through and 
through, and leads up through the 
conception of law in its universal, 
spiritual character through the 
‘Law of Faith’’ to the transfigur- 
ing virtues of faith, hope and love, 
of which the greatest is the su- 
premely altruistic virtue of love, 
and which, in its very nature, con- 
stitutes the concrete fulfillment of 
the law. 


PEDAGOGY. 
Leader, F. E. Cook. 


In the Section of Pedagogy, the 
leader, Mr. F. E. Cook, concluded 
the consideration intellectual 
education, which, he said, neces: 
sarily involved an inseparable in- 
terweaving of the subject matter, 
the consciousness of the pupil and 
the activity of the teacher. There 
was a certain logical order to be 
observed in the subject-matter, 
which might not be departed from 
without serious detriment. This 
point he illustrated by reference 
to the studies of geography, arith- 
metic and grammar 


of 


The methods to be pursued were 
determined by the stage of the 
pupil’s intellectual advancement. 
If in the perceptive stage, the 
method of should be 
used ; if in the zmaginative, that of 
combination, which he explained to 
the showing of the object 
in its manifold relations (he took 
for illustration, water, as liquid, 
solid, aeriform); if in the stage of 
thinking, or reflection, the demon- 
trative method should be used, to 


tllustration 


be 


show the zecessity of these various 
relations. 


A 


This might be analytic or invyep. 
tive, proceeding from particulars to 
general ideas; deductive or con. 
structive, the application of general 
principles to particular forms of 
expression; or the dialectic method, 
which embraced and involved the 
previous two. 


After giving examples of these 
several methods, the lecturer next 
took up the subject of instruction, 
which, he said, had its origin in ? 
the inequality of attainment ex- 
isting between the teacher and the 
taught, and its end was the com- 
plete cancelling of this inequality 
by means of the pupil’s own self: 
activity. He called the instructor 
the mediator between the study and 
the student, his function being to 
translate the unknown into the 
known, which translation, to be 
held and assimilated, must be sub- 
ject to frequent review and careful 
explanation, the danger here being 
the substituting of one unknown 
term for another. He next con- 
trasted the artful. self-conscious 
teacher with the one who, fired 
with a holy zeal for his work, sunk} 
self in loving, single interest in 
his pupils. 


a lll 





The advantage of a professional 
education lay in the repose and 
confidence it engendered by the 
student’s consciousness of having 
thereby acquired the accumulated 
fundamental knowledge of his pro- 
fession. 


SR TR 


This confidence the self- 
educated man could never feel, be- 
cause of his conscious uncertainty 
The 
amateur he characterized as onef 
impatient of preparatory culture, 
desiring to ‘‘eat the kernel befor 
cracking the nut.’’ ; 


of their complete possession. 





Mr. Cook next considered the} 
act of learning, which, first of all,} 
had 


} 
phase, great} 


, 
stress being laid upon the vital im} 


portance of called the 


its mechanical 


‘ i] bi 
‘‘morals of the schoolroom ,’’ such ® 
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an as punctuality, cleanliness, uni- 
| formity, system as to time and place, 
ete. The rigid observance of these 
ven- F details had an incalculable in- 
atStO F fuence upon the pupil’s ethical 
con-F ylture. This mechanical routine 
heral f must be supplemented by the 
S off dynamic activity of attention, which 
hod, F tatter may be defined as the action 
the} of the will upon the intellect ; this, 
at first, is difficult, but, by vepefz- 
these | tion, which here corresponds to 
next} habit in will culture, the labor be- 
tion, § comes less and less difficult, and 
n inf thus is made a return again to the 
- ex-f mechanical in a new phase. 
1 the This repetition of active attention 
com-| may be defined as industry, the 
ality} characteristic of the civilized man. 
self} Man as a savage is lazy. The 
actor} civilized man rests by changing 
rand— his work, by turning his vocation 
ig tof into avocations. 
- the After characterizing over activity 
o bef and its opposite, laziness, false ac- 
sub- : tivity and false laziness, the speaker 
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The 


fp next touched upon education from 


; life, from books and from the living 
word, or oral instruction. Hethen 
spoke of universal or preparatory 
training, particular or special train- 
ing and individual or university 
training. The subject for the next 
meeting is ‘‘Will Culture.”’ 


SCIENCE SECTION. 
Leader, WM. KRALL. 

The work of the month was de- 
voted to the discussion of lessons 
in Astronomy. A general look at 
the skies wakens interest in chil- 
dren, their thoughts to 
broader plains, cultivates the im- 
agination, and gives clearer con- 
cepts of the earth and the phenom- 
ena of the heavens. 


raises 








one 


ture, 
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Too much of our knowledge is 
second-hand in all grades of 
school work, and in the higher 
grades evaporates into the vacuity 
of a search for the inner substance 
of the world of mind and matter, 
reflection prostituted to introspec- 
tion and spiritualistic mysticism, 
playing with words and fearful lest 





the children might learn something 
useful. The child comes in con- 
tact with the phenomena of nature 
everywhere and atevery stage of his 
growth. It is the duty of the 
teacher to guide the child into 
larger fields and to clearer ideas. 
Endless variety is everywhere in 
the outer world, and the school 
room must not shut out nature 
study through fear of Dryasdust’s 
horror of specimens and active, 
earnest teaching. 


All religions show elements of 
man’s interest in nature. Sun- 
worship, moon-festivals and the 
myths of star-groups are records of 
a time when men loved the beauty 
and grandeur of nature; as specta- 
cles and myopy are records of the 
life of a recluse and the effects of 
heredity. 


The revolution of the moon about 
the earth divides time into months 
and the rejoicing at the marked 
phases ofthe moon gave usthe weeks 
and probably the Sabbath. The 
children will be much interested in 
learning about the moon, the sun, 
and the apparent westward motion 
of the constellations. Lead them 
to observe the lengthening and 
shortening of the shadow of the 
midday sun, and the evening stars 
and morning stars. Point out 
star groups and teli the myths from 
Hiawatha, the Edda, the Nibelun- 
genlied, from India and Persia and 
from classic Greece. 


The Chaldean shepherds, guard- 
ing their flocks by night, studied the 
heavens, named the principal stars, 
and invented stories to account for 
the names of the constellations. 
‘The conjunctions of the moon with 
the planets can be followed every 
month, and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac should be learned. The 
‘‘wandering’’ planets can be fol- 
lowed through years. Why is it 
that we have twelve signs in the 
zodiac, twelve hours in a day, 
twelve in a dozen and twelve men 
on a jury? 


At least the stars of the first 
magnitude and a dozen of the more 
prominent constellations should be 
learned during the period of ele- 
mentary school life, wakening an 
interest in nature and a more lov- 
ing observation of her sublimer 
aspects, 

The folk-lore about the ‘‘up- 
going’’ and ‘‘down-going’’ of the 
moon, ‘‘wet moon’’ and ‘‘dry 
moon,’’ ‘‘equinoctial storms,’’ cold 
winter followed by hot summer, 
etc., must be put to the test of re- 
corded observation. Teach men 
to observe the objective phenomena, 
and test their conclusions by ex- 
periments. 





ooe 


THE study of our text books in 
the schools is only means to an 
end—not the end at all. Let us 
bear this in mind. Our education 
and power comes from conflicts and 
efforts on a broader arena in the 
practical affairs of life and in the 
adequate discharge of duty in othe 
and larger spheres of activity. 
Means to an end—means to great 
ends—this is what our culture in 
the school ultimates. 





THE child and the man needs to 
be made wise that they may choose 
wisely, and possibly to choose un- 
wisely, in order to become wise. 

THOSE who avoid the battle of 
life remain weak and unready. 
Only those who contend for the 
mastery win the crown. 








Wuart a close connection science 
is making, has made known, in- 
deed, between a sound body and a 
sound mind, and so has established 
a gospel of spiritual righteousness. 
Poison, in the shape of alcohol, 
taken into the human system, 
science pronounces dangerous, and 


the poison demonstrates itself to 
be even more dangerous than 
science teaches that it is. Our 
teachers need this new—old knowl- 
edge to use every day. 
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THE USES OF AN EDUCATION. 


BY FRED’K. A. FREARK. 





(Originallv prepared by request, and read be- 
fore the teachers of the public schools of Alton, 


Ii. 
I MIGHT dispose of it summarily, 
and say that it does a host of 
things ; that it does everything ; 
that it is simply the making of the 
man or woman who acquires it. 
But this would hardly suffice ; ‘or, 
while it is all the ‘‘gospel truth,’’ 
if I may use a phrase of doubtful 
propriety, it is too general. You 
want something more explicit. 
You want to know the names of 
this host ofthings You want to be 
told the significance of the word 
everything in this connection. You 
want to know what I mean by the 
remark: an education is simply the 
making of the man or woman who 
acquires it. 


[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER. | 


I need call your attention but 
briefly tothe merely mercenary and 
material advantages of an educa- 
tion. There are those. you are 
aware, who contend that the col- 
lege or high-school education is of 
no practical advantage in the com- 
mercial or business world; that it 
is, on the contrary, a disadvantage, 


consuming, in its acquirement, the. 


best and most promising years of 
one’s life, and securing at best 
only a private satisfaction or a pro- 
fessional polish. It is the old story. 
They select the whitest, fleeciest 
sheep without, and compare him 
with the blackest sheep within the 
fold. They point with ill-concealed 
gusto to this or that man who has 
achieved signal success in the 
world of affairs without the aid of 
an education—if not, indeed, by 
reason of its absence—and contrast 
with him some apology for a col- 


lege-bred man who, on account of 
mismanagement, lack of energy, 
or want of natural ability, has made 
as signal a failure. It is needless 
to say that the comparison is as 
invidious as it is unjust. Let us 
In the United States, at the 
present time, about one out of 
every one thousand enjoys the ad- 
vantages of a college education. 
And I have reason to suppose that 
there are about eight or nine—say 
nine—I really do not think there 
are so many, but will place the es- 
timate high—nine who enjoy the 
advantages of a high-school edu- 
cation. In other words, about 1 
per cent. of this country’s popula- 
tion succeed in getting anything 
like a higher education. If, as 
we are told, the uneducated stood 
an equal chance with the educated 
in the world of affairs, only 1 
per cent. of the more important 
positions of affluence and of public 
and private trust should be occu- 
pied by the latter, and the remain- 
ing 99 per cent. by the former. 
But what do we actually find? 
Almost the complete reverse of the 
above conditions. Considerably 
over 80 per cent. of the positionsin 
question are occupied by  indi- 
viduals of a greater or less degree 
of higher education. 

It does not follow, of course that 
this higher education is identical 
with or even insures commercial 
success. Don’t get the notion that, 
so soon as you have done the 
schools, the dollars will all, or any 
considerable portion of them, roll 
one, the same and your way with- 
out any further effort on your part. 
As well take a pail and stool and 
sit down in the middle of a 400- 
acre field and expect a cow to come 
and back herself up and be milked. 
She won't do it; nor is it the way 
of the world. As eternal vigilance 
is the price of all liberty, so is 
eternal ‘‘hustling’’ the price of all 
success. In the world of affairs 
the educated and uneducated alike 
must ‘‘hustle ;’’ but the advantage 


see. 





——— 
— 


the former has over the latter, 
other things being equal, is that he 
is usually the better and more suc. 
cessful ‘‘hustler.’’ 

In like manner, the government 
of the world is in the hands of the 
educated. The word king, philolo- 
gists tell us, comes ultimately from 
the old Anglo Saxon word, en, to 
know. Among that primitive and 
hardy people, the prime founders 
of our own fair nation, he only who 
knew could rule, and he who knew 
the most was king. It has ever 
been so, with more or less of modi- ; 
fication, even down to the year of 
grace, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five. But do I hear some- 
one ask, how about the Presi- 
dents of the United States? They 
were not all, nor even the majority 
of them, trained in the schools. 
No, of course not; but they were, 


Liat le 


none the less, men of more or less F 


of higher education ; and if there 


. : 
was one here and there who was not ’ 


—well, to borrow a phrase inven- 
ted a few years ago by the Boston 
Journal—he would be spoken of 
with greatest faithfulness to the 
truth, not so much as ‘‘His Excel- 
lency,’’ but ‘‘His Accidency,’’ the 
President of the United States” 
True. the most knowing are not al- 
ways, are seldom, the rulers in 
name—witness the fact that the 
greatest minds in American or 
foreign politics have witha possible 
exception or two, never been ele- 
vated to the Presidency or the 
throne—but they are the rulers in 
fact and effect; for they mould, 
shape and direct public opinion, 
slowly, perhaps—for it is a stubborn 
thing—but surely; and virtually 
prescribe their courses to the less 
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knowing who personally sit in high 
places. 

Socially, the advantage is again 
with the educated. And by this I 
mean not so much the narrow, un- 
important society privileges which 
are secured—these, like the school- 
boy’s axiom, ‘‘go without saying.’’ 
By virtue of his culture, the man 
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of parts has access to the best of 
social circles ; carries a free and un- 
limited pass which is recognized 
and honored at sight ; and, once 
in, he moves with the greatest ease 
and comfort to all 
privileges which the uncultured 
cannot purchase or enjoy for cash. 


concerned, 


but I mean the efficacy of an 
education in rendering a man 


agreeable to meet and for associ- 
ation. You need not be told that 
of all men and women, the proud, 
vain and conceited are the most 
disagreeable and unbearable; and 
that the most agreeable and useful 
are .the humble and defferential. 
Now, I am aware that, among the 
uncultured, the cultured have the 
unenviable reputation of being 
proud, vain and conceited. There 
could hardly be a more mistaken 
notion abroad in the world. On 
the contrary, they are the humblest 
and most defferential of men, the 
reason being that they see and rec- 
ognize so much in their environ- 
ment that is greater than them- 
selves. The facts are, that people 
are usually proud, vain and con- 
ceited inversely as they are cul- 
tured ; for, as Colton says: ‘‘The 
whole family of pride and ignor- 
ance are incestuous, and mutually 
beget each other.’? The witty 
French tell us that hypocrisy is a 
kind of tribute which vice pays to 
virtue. It is a similar tribute that 
ignorance pays to culture in the 
development of so much of that 
pitiable kind of society appropri- 
ately dubbed ‘‘codfish aristocracy.”’ 
Thinking that the cultured are 
proud, in their vain efforts to ape 
them, the ignorant but rich be- 
come supercilious, and admirably 
demonstrate their lack of sense and 
judgment by failing to distinguish 
between pride and self-respect. 
Last in this category, but by no 
means least, comes the consider- 
ation of the uses of an education 
with respect to religion ; and this 
I approach with considerable diffi- 





dence, because it is a subject about 
which we can really know but 
very little. But of its efficacy in 
relieving the mind of its burdens of 
religious error, intolerance and su- 
perstitious fear that usually encum- 
ber it in the state of ignorance, 
there can be no doubt. That the 
uneducated mind is so encumbered, 
an honest appeal to history will 
quickly establish; and I need 
hardly add that the blackest pages 
in that history have been penned 
by hands prompted by minds so 
encumbered. We hear a great 
deal about Christian civilization. 
That is all right. We would not 
think of doing without it. It is not 
my purpose to pluck a single leaf 
from the garland deservedly placed 
on Christian warrior’s brow. But 
in rendering to God the things that 
are His, let us not omit to render 
to Czesar the things that are his. 
Christian civilization is distinct- 
ively a comparatively modern in- 
stitution, and I very much fear 
that it would not haveamounted to 
so much as it has had it remained 
untempered by the rationalizing 
and humanizing influences of intel- 
lectual culture, It is now prac- 
tically nineteen centuries since the 
great founder of Christianity es- 
tablished his kingdom, and yet we 
have enjoyed less than three cen- 
turies of genuine Christian liberty. 
It required sixteen hundred years 
of mental training, made terrible 
by bodily torture, to put the mind 
of man into a condition to appre- 
ciate the mission, life and teach- 
ings of the greatest of all teachers. 
Religious liberty and liberal edu- 
cation are twin-sisters ; they were 
born together; they grew up to- 
gether; they have been and are 
mutually influential and depend- 
ent; and I am almost tempted to 
say, in the beautiful phrase of our 
own favorite, Longfellow : 


“Useless each without the other.”’ 


I will not say.useless, but I will 
say less useful : for even in the clos- 





ing decade of this illustrious nine- 
teenth century, with all of its 
boasted liberty and toleration, but 
in which they still actually try and 
condemn people for heresy, it is cer- 
tainly worth something—it is worth 
much to be free from the notion, 
born as it is of ignorance, or, at best, 
of ‘‘a little learning,’’ which, we 
are told, isa dangerous thing—te be 
free from the notion that you are 
all right and that those who dare 
disagree with you are all wrong ; 
to be able to see in strange but per- 
fectly natural occurrences and phe- 
nomena natural causes, or, at all 
events, something else than mani- 
festations of the pleasures or dis- 
pleasures of a pleased or angry 
God. 

I might, to your weariness, con- 
tinue this discussion indefinitely ; 
continue to enumerate the practi- 
cally innumerable beneficial effects 
of an education ; but it would serve 
no necessary purpose. Let it suf- 
fice to say that there is no really 
good thing in either the world of 
fact or fiction that cannot be had 
and enjoyed by the cultured, and 
be had and enjoyed most abun- 
dantly. Yes, the world’s wealth 
belongs to those who know; the 
government of the world is in their 
hands ; the world’s real enjoyments 
are theirs ; the world progresses at 
their bidding ; the world is what it 
is because of their presence in it. 

(To be Continued.) 





Our pupils whose eyes are fixed 
necessarily for the most part on 
things that lie close around them, 
need some light, some vision 
which shall shed glory on present 
effort and on their common path. 
The great things of modern science 
are, to a certain extent, its little 
things. 





WE ought soon to have some 
strong-brained, wide-knowledged, 
merciful man relieve our schools of 
this cramming system now so prev- 
alent in our large cities. It is 
both useless and unnatural, leaving 
dyspeptic minds and dyspeptic 
bodies. 
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UNITS. 


BY LILY A COTTER. 





[Published by request of the Madison County 
Illinois Teachers Association.] 
WE will occupy unit’s place and 

hope to entertain you for a 
short space of time. We com- 
mence with units in our lives and 
increase ten-fold toward the left, 
filling the vacant places with 
heroic deeds of kindness, thus 
making the outer world acknowl- 
edge that the cipher has no value 
in itself, but gives value to the 
unit by changing its position ; and 
that a unit in its true signification 
is ‘‘a single thing of one kind.”’ 

The specified kind will reveal 
itself ere long. But, sad to say, 
many reverse this increase; they 
even reach the millionth place on 
the right of the decimal point. 
Compare for one moment, the one 
with the other. We will take for 
our first comparison the parent. 

On one hand he is gentle, lov- 
ing and kind, ever adhering to his 
strict sense of duty and execution 
of the same, both as regards him- 
self and his children. He enter- 
tains the dearest love for them, at 
the same time exacting respect, 
love and honor on their part. And 
what is the result? You all know. 
He began with units andis moving 
toward the left. 

Now take the careless, indul- 
gent parent. Watch his actions 
and those of his offspring—note 
their mutual feelings and inclina- 
tions, and what do you see? An 
estrangement springs up between 
them, the results of which are 
dreadful to behold. The indul- 
gence of the one begets disrespect 
and disobedience in the other, the 
strife for the mastery is over in 
favor of the child. He derives full 
benefit of a street education, while 
his appointed guardian seats him- 
self idly in the lap of luxury, sur- 


rounded by all his depraved heart 
may crave—such as a good novel. 
If the child remonstrates, he re- 


ceives a frown and sinks into in- 
significance in his own and his 
parents’ estimation, only having a 
patient hearing when he comes 
into the presence of that eminent 
benefactor, ‘‘the school master or 
school marm.’’ 


How readily can the teacher de- 
cide that such a parent has not 
been a ‘‘unit.’’ Each teacher isa 
unit in the world of science and 
study. It lies in his power to 
make tens, hundreds and even 
thousands of world-famed scholars, 
who, like himself, may occupy 
that grand and noble place in life 
—unit’s place. He may, like the 
modest violet, seek the most ob- 
scure place to bloom unseen, for 
his field of labor, from where the 
sweet odor of his life emanates 
and attracts the attention of the 
passer-by. From this lonely spot 
he can view with pleasure his 
many deeds, vie with his neighbor 
seemingly unnoticed, while the 
objects of his care are fast filling 
the vacant places in life, and, true 
to their office, are removing their 
instructor to the left. 


What a feeling of pride swells 
the breast of every good teacher, 
when on a Commencement Day 
he sees a class of girls and boys 
bid farewell to school to enter upon 
the realistic duties of life, and he 
knows that the good seed of his 
toil has taken root, and has like 
the unit, become the basis of all 
problems in life ! 


How different are the feelings 
of a teacher who has not been a 
unit of standard value, or who has 
reversed the order of units, tens 
and hundreds ! 


The vacant places in his life are 
filled with acts of injustice to him- 
self and to all concerned, just as 
his great pockets are filted with 
the unjustly earned units and tens. 


What remorse fills the heart of 


the teacher of the undisciplined 
boy or girl who scarcely has been 
taught to open or close a door in 





the proper manner, when he sees 
‘‘what might have been !’’ 


What must be his chagrin when 
both he and his pupil are pointed 
at with the finger of scorn by the 
units of his sphere, who remove 
him tothe right, designating him 
by the indellible mark which dis- 
tinguishes a unit from its one. 
tenth or one-hundredth part ! 


Does each teacher realize, as he 
looks at his many pupils, that he 
is contemplating the mere skeleton 
of an edifice designed to be the 
object of admiration or derision by 
his fellow-men? Shall it be noble 
and grand with all the modern 
improvements? Or, shall 
like an ill-planned structure whose 


inconveniences render it undesir- | 


able either as an abode or an orna- 
ment to the community in which 
it stands ? 


We teachers, as constructors of 
the educational world, can build 
upon this rude frame whose plan 
is in the mind of the Great Archi- 
tect; we can lay a strong founda- 
tion of good principles; seal the 
corner-stone of morality with the 
seal of faith and love; and slowly 


raise a building, whose name as a 


unit, will adorn history’s pages. 
To return to my subject: One 

our topic which could mean 
myself, First Person, lam ; Second 
Person, Thou art, etc., 
will stop declining here, as it has 
been our privilege to decline for 
several years past. 


is 


The teacher is the soul and ex- 
istence of the school. 


inevitable character of the same. 


If he is a unit, so his school will | 


be. He is cause and effect; all 
else is condition and result. A 
oneness or sameness in program is 
detrimental to the life and interest 
of a school. The units must be 


changed—a good laugh in school | 


where teacher and scholars join in 


a hearty shake, helps the liver to | 


act, thus driving out  bilious. 


it be | 


but we! 


Upon his | 
strength or weakness depends the | 
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ness) A mixture of nonsense 
tempered with witticism free from 
slang, breaks the monotony. 

A teacher who attempts to run 
his school without some one 
monthly school journal, is running 
risks no fire or life insurance com- 
pany would write up. 

Statistics show that Madison 
County, Ill., has as many units as 
any rural county in the State. In 
all State contests she has not been 
backward—but bent on the even 
tenor of her way through the effi- 
cacy of her popular leaders, backed 
by the units and tens of live 
teachers of whom she may well be 
proud ; as, also of ‘‘New Madison’’ 


_ asa village, vieing with the other 


villages of ‘‘Old Madison’’ to do 
homage to the aged veterans and 
young recruits of the County and 
State who have been untiring in 
their efforts to enroll the Madison 
County teachers among the highest 
of the high. 

May we teachers, as units, be 
successful in implanting the true 
spirit of manhood and womanhood 
in the hearts of the tens and hun- 
dreds under our charge, whose 
insignia is the ‘‘Flag of Liberty”’ 
and whose voice echoes and ‘‘re- 
echoes the Red, White and Blue, 
and may the gentle breezes, as they 
unfurl the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,”’ 
waft the sweet influence of our 
labors to every clime whose motto 
is “EK Pluribus Unum.’’ 

And when they shall be gath- 
ered, one by one, in the presence 
of the Great Teacher, may it be 
saidtothem: ‘‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into thy joys.’’ 





2a 
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Ar? is man acting on nature. 
Science is nature speaking to man. 
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WE all like to see diamonds, even if 
we cannot own them. Gideon Bixler, of 
Wooster, Ohio, is sending out a whole 
“Mountain of Diamonds.”’ 
to see them write to him. 


If you want 





EDUCATIONAL PARABLES. 





The Parable of the Method. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON 


PAPERS.”’ 
(All Rights Reserved.) 

N days of old a Cloud gathered 

upon the face of the educa- 
tional sky. It was a _ beautiful 
cloud, showing pure gold at one 
moment and rose hues, purple, 
silver, amethyst and gray in turn. 
And ‘‘lo and behold,’’ said the 
teachers of that day and age, ‘‘we 
have never seen anything so beau- 
tiful.’’ 

And they watched and won- 
dered. They talked about it, and 
some teachers there were who be- 
came so enthusiastic that they left 
their work to discuss its colors, its 
shape, its probable destination. 

And the little Cloud heard and 
was tickled ; and she said to her- 
self : 
tiful raiment for all it is worth, 


‘“*T will show them my beau- 


and then will I open my cups and 
shower a blessing upon them that 
shall be refreshing and copious ; 
for lo, I have great power, and 
some of them are dry as dust down 
there.’’ 

So the dear little Cloud gathered 
herself together in her beauty and 
in her strength; and as she saw 
how greatly she was admired, she 
straight way became somewhat vain 
and did inadvertently forget her- 
self in thinking of her magic 
beauty and of the newly found 
power she was exercising upon 
the sons and daughters of men— 
and instead of the cup of blessing 
that she meant to get, she thought- 
lessly filled the huge vessel of 
destruction and overturned it upon 
the waiting world below. 


Great was the calamity when 
the rain descended and the floods 





came, and the Deluge of Methods 
was let loose upon the teachers of 
this planet ; for lo, they knew not 
what it meant, and were in no 
measure prepared to take it in and 
adapt its benefits to their great 
needs. 

Therefore, were they destroyed 
because they could neither under- 
stand nor stand from under the 
power of Methods ; and to this day 
there be some who proclaim the 
power of the Cloud as greater than 
their own. 

Yea, verily—and the prophet 
hath spoken that their places shall 


be made vacant in the land. 
37 West 10th St., New York City. 


* 





JosEPH GILLoTr & Sons have 
been making steel pens for a long 
time and all their valuable exper- 
ience is put into the pens they are 
now sending out. By reason of 
the material and workmanship the 
Gillott pen is the most economical 
to the user. Ifyou haven’t got 
their sample card showing what 


numbers are best for certain uses, 
you had better send for it to 91 
John Street, New York. 





LT us stand and teach with our 
face to the world so that we may 
be able to help it unravel the 
mystery of life. Use truth and 
science, wit and humor, and so be 
alive to the newest knowledge all 
the time. 





TEACHING UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


Every teacher of experience knows 
the importance of a detailed knowledge 
of his subject. There is no place where 
this is more apparent than in teaching 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The fwo-volume Bible for every teacher 
of this subject is MADISON’s JOURNAL of 
the CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, and 
the FEDERALIST and OTHER CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL PAPERS. The one gives all 
the details of the developement and the 
perfection of the Constitution from the 
historical side ; the other gives the true 
philosophy of government and a wise 
and helpful discussion of the several 
articles of the Constitution. 

These books have both been brought 
out in fine editions by ALBERT, ScoTT 
& Company, of Chicago, and will be 
supplied to teachers at $2.50 each, pre- 
paid. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF DR. ELIPHALET 
NOTT. 





A Lesson for Boys. 





BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D., 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 





[This story is taken, by permission. froma little 
Sa ee pope 
was lately published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. Price, t0 cents net. Every teacher 
should have a copy.] 

EW subjects interest boys more 

than the boyhood of distin- 
guished men. Few convey more 
important lessons to boys or men 

Among the most noted men of 
our country may be mentioned 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 
He was born in Ashford, Conn., 
June 25, 1773, just before the be- 
ginning of the American Revolu- 
tion. He was graduated at Brown 
University when he was twenty-two 
years of age. He was licensed to 
preach the same year, and his first 
pastoral labors were in Cherry 
Valley, N. Y. From 1798 to 1804 
he was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Albany. Here he ac- 
quired great celebrity as a pulpit 
orator, especially by a sermon on 
the death of Alexander Hamilton, 
the great statesman, who was shot 
in a duel by the noted Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Soon after this he was chosen 
president of the Union College at 
Schenectady, which position he 
held for more than sixty years. He 
therefore educated a large number 
of young men, and when he had 
been president of the college for 
fifty years, six or eight hundred 
gentlemen, from all the walks of 
life, who had graduated under his 
presidency, came together to do 
him honor at the commencement 
in 1854. 

He was one of the model teachers 
of America. Besides his distinc- 
tion as a pulpit orator and a col- 
lege president, he gained great 
note by his practical inventions, 
especially in the construction of 
stoves for heating buildings. By 


his inventions he acquired con- 
siderable wealth, from which he 
contributed largely to the funds of 
Union College. 

What opportunities had _ this 
justly distinguished, truly learned, 
and eminently devout man in his 
What was the character 
of his parents? 


boyhood ? 


His father and his mother were 
‘They 
were devout, conscientious, godly 
They lived on a small 
farm of poor soil, in Southern Con- 
necticut, until a little while before 
the birth of this son, when their 


very excellent Christians. 


persons. 


house was burned down, and, as 
they had not the means to rebuild 
it, they sold their farm, and with 
the proceeds bought a still poorer 
one, of fewer acres, in an extreme 
corner of the hill town of Ashford. 
It was four miles from the village 
and the church. During the early 
boyhood of Eliphalet his father had 
no horse, but, in bad weather, 
they could not walk to 
church, the family were drawn over 
the rough and hilly roads of that 
long four miles by their only cow. 
Yet they were always at church. 


when 


During one winter, Mr. Nott’s 
overcoat had become so well worn 
that Mrs. Nott told her husband it 
was not fit to be worn to church 
any longer. But he had no money 
to buy a new one. Should he stay 
away from divine service? Not he! 
To this proposition neither he nor 
his good wife would assent. Soon, 
however, the good woman devised 
a plan to free them from the diffi- 
culty. She suggested to her hus- 
band that they could shear their 
only ‘‘cosset’’ sheep, and that the 
fleece would furnish wool enough 
for a new overcoat. 


‘““‘What!’’ says the old man, 
‘“‘shear the cosset in January! It 
will freeze.’’ 

““Ah, no, it will not,’’ says the 
good wife, ‘‘I will see to that ; the 
lamb shall not suffer.’’ 

She sheared the cosset, and then 





wrapped the sheep in a blanket oj 
burlaps, well sewed on, which kept 
it warm till its wool had grow, 
again. 

This fleece Mrs. Nott carded, 
spun and wove into cloth, then cut 
and made the garment for her hus. 
band, and tt was worn to church on 
the following Sabbath.* 





*Tradition says that all this was done within 
one week’s time, but for the truth of this I wil] 
not vouch. It would certainly seem quite im. 
probable. 

But Eliphalet contended not only 
with poverty, but with orphan- 
hood. 
lost by death that good father, and 


also his devoted mother. The 


orphan boy then went to live with 


his older brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Noett,. D:D., Franklin, Conn. 
This brother had risen from poverty 
and obscurity, had fitted himself 
for college, 
when he was nearly twenty-seven 
years of age, received from his alma 
mater the degree of D. D. five years 


in 


later, was settled over the church } 


‘ 
* 


in Franklin in 1782, and held the 


office of pastor of that church till} 


his death in 1852, a period of 
seventy years, the full age of man, 
—‘‘three score years and ten.”’ ‘‘Al- 


though thus outliving his genera: 


Jeeble and sickly when young.”’ 

It was his son, Rev. Samuel 
Nott, who was one of that first 
band of missionaries sent out by 
the American Board to India in 
1812. President Nott died in the 
ninety-third year of his age. His 
brother Samuel lived to be over 
ninety-eight, and the missionary 
Samuel at the time of his death was 
eighty one years old. 

‘“‘T have been young and now am 
old,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.’’ 





4 
><s 


There is no longer any need of guess- 
ing atthe time of day. The National 
M’f’g. and Importing Co., of Chicago, 
will sell you a good watch for almost a 





While yet a mere lad, he 4 


graduated at Yale f 


. 


7 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IN EAST ST, Louis, ILL. 





This new High School building, lo- 
cated on Summit avenue between Ninth 
and Tenth streets, inthe northern sec- 
t tion of the city, is one of the finest and 
& best equipped school buildings in the 
4 United States. 

The building occupies a frontage of 
300 feet on Summit avenue and covers 
a half block between Ninth and Tentk 
streets. It was erected under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education, com- 
posed of T. L. Fekete, president; Albert 
L. Keechler, Thomas Helpin, Thomas J. 
Hayes, John J. Snowball, F. Davidson 
and Martin D. Baker. The lot on 
which the building stands cost the sum 
of $23,903.10; the actual cost of the 
building and furnishings was $69,360.54, 
making a total cost of $95,263.64. 

The outside walls are entirely of blue 
Berea sandstone. The mason work of 
the tower is 95 feet in height, and the 
top of the flag staff 120 feet above the 
ground. 

There are four entrances, one on each 
side, and from the vestibules broad and 
easy staircases lead to the first, second 
andthird floors. The class rooms are 
lighted entirely from the left hand side 
of the pupils, so there is no strong light 
in the eyes of either teachers or pupils 
and no shadows thrown on the desks of 
the pupils. 

In one corner of the: basement, near 
the tower, is the office of the superinten- 
dent of city schools, also the office of 
the Board of Education, which is pro- 


bl 









vided with a fireproof vault and station- 
ary lavatory. Inthe basement are also 





located the boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms, 
which are fitted up with Smead’s dry 
closets, three large manual training 
rooms, furnace rooms, coal rooms, foul 
and fresh air rooms, fan rooms and 
motor rooms, where are located two 
seven-horse power electric motors which 
propel the fresh and foul air fans. 

On the third floor in the center of the 
building is a large auditorium, 67x97 
feet in size, which is provided with 
1,100 opera chairs. There are also five 
recitation rooms in the gables at the 
end which are used for chemical labora- 
tory, physical laboratory, biological 
laboratory, and lecture room. Three 
staircases from the entrances lead to 
the third floor, one of which goes be- 
hind the stage. 

The building is heated by eight large 
Smead furnaces which are supplied with 
fresh air by asix foot fan. A second 
fan of this size is used to exhaust the 
foul air from the building. The temper- 
ature is regulated by the Johnson Elec- 
tric Service. 

The hallways, toilet rooms and offices 
are supplied with drinking fountains 
and stationary lavatories. 

Both gas and electricity are used 
throughout the building for lighting, 
and it is supplied with a perfect system 
of electric bells and program clocks. 
In fact the East St. Louis High School 
building embodies all of the most 
modern ideas found in school house 
construction. 

At the dedicatory services on Thurs- 
day evening, February 28th, the large 


Auditorium was packed to its utmost 
capacity, and speeches were made by 
the following prominent educators and 
business men: 

T. L. Fekete, President of the Board 
of Education; Hon. J. P. Slade, Super- 
intendent of the East St. Louis Public 
Schools; Hon. E. J. Murphy, Congress- 
man of this district; County Superinten- 
dent of Schools,Chas. Hertel; Prof. Fos- 
ter, Assistant Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Schools; Judge E. B. Rhodes, of 
the County Court; Hon. S. M. Inglis, 
State Superintendent of Schools of Illi- 
nois. 

=== ~eue 

WE are apt, under this forcing 
process followed up to such an ex- 
tent in our schools, to get more 
knowledge of words than of things. 
The warmth and inspiration of a 
humane, practical, large nature is 
felt by the children. We hope the 
compensation for teaching will be 
so increased as both to attract and 
to hold on to these large natures. 





WE hope we may have in our 
schools a little more progress, on 
ward and forward, and less of run- 
ning round in the same circle of 
efforts and ideas, less iteration and 
more addition to the sum of knowl- 
edge. 


~ POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


under reasonable conditions. Do not 
say it can not be done, ’till you send for 
120 page catalogue of DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Nashville, Tenn. This college is strong- 
ly endorsed by bankers and merchants 
all over the United States, as wellas 
Foreign Countries. FOUR weeks by 
Draughon’s method of teaching book- 
keeping is equal to TWELVE weeks 
by the old plan. Special advantages in 
Shorthand, Penmanship and _ Tele- 
graphy. 
Cheap board. Open to both sexes, 36 
states and territories represented. Write 
for 120 page catalogue, which will ex- 
plain ‘‘all.’? Address J. F. Draughon, 
Pres’t., Nashville, Tenn. (Mention this 
paper.) 
N. B. This college has prepared 
books for ‘‘Home Study,’’ book-keep- 
ing, penmanship and shorthand. 








Teachers, school officers and others 
desiring pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment should correspond with the 
Riverside Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in reference to their new books, 
the ‘““GREAT RACES OF MANKIND”’ and 
the ‘‘“NeEw PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.”’ 
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= . : ercise suitable for a student. from the marked price and still make 
& ~€ 78 4. What two functions of the skin profit of 8%; how many per cent aboye 
MINATION,: render bathing important? Explain. cost was the marked price? 
: 5. What injurious impurities are often 12. A ditch is 3 feet wide at the top, 
PDB PG a! contained in drinking water? What 2 feet at the bottom, 3 feet deep and 1 
—— ~~ - . 
rr" steps should be taken to remove these rods long; find the cost of digging it at 
ae impurities? 30 cents a cubic yard. 
Civics. 6. What causes decay of the teeth? 13. How many apple trees will be re. 
= Give directions for their care both be- quired to set an orchard of 6 acres in 
1. Mention and distinguish between fore and after decay begins. the form of a rectangle 32 rods long, 
three different forms of government, 7- State the average amount of blood the trees to be set 33 feet apart each way 
giving an example of each. in the body of an adult. Whenistrans- and the outside rows to be 1 rod from 
2. State three methods by which the fysion of blood to be employed? Men- the boundaries of the field ? 
convention proposed to elect the presi” tion objections to this operation. 14. What single discount is equal to 
dent of the United States. Describe the 8. State the difference in structure a commercial discount of 10%, 10% and 
method adopted, and state why itsorigi- ang purpose between arteries and veins. 5% ? a f 
nal purpose has not been accomplished. Show how these differences are related. seeitee ia ona 
3- Mention two important amend- 9. State the difference in distribution United a ene 
ments of the New York State consti- st? . hi : : 
? esi and function between the white and the 1. Note three points of interest in the 
tution passed by the constitutional con- gray nerve-substance. i ; 
: > : : iti . : early history of the colony of Georgia, 
vention of 1894. Discuss the impor- 10, Make a drawing of a verticle sec- : ; 
2. How did the western continent re- 
tance of one of these measures. tion of the eye from front to rear. Name ae , 3 > 
cas 4 ; ceive its name? Who was Marquette? 
4. Distinguish between the national jhe parts. 
i Ini De Soto? Verrazani? Drake? 
house of representatives and the United Ye nthe t site a tha 
‘ : 2 e New 
States senate as to terms of office, quali- Arithmetic, R + oo ns ; a oeeitaaaihes . 
fications of members and modes of elec- England colonists. 


tion. What is the object of two houses 
in a legislative body? 

5. State the advantages of committees 
in legislative bodies. What is meant 
by committee of the whole? 

6. Name with their titles the persons 
composing the president’s cabinet. How 
are the members of the cabinet ap 
pointed ? 

7. Give an acccount of the national 
court for the trial of impeachments as 
to jurisdiction and the methods of pro- 
cedure. 

8. Describe the proceedings in an or- 
dinary civil case. 

9. How is a district attorney elected 
in New York State ? 
term of office? 
criminal cases? 


How. long is his 
What are his duties in 


10. Distinguish between direct and in- 
direct taxes. What property is exempt 
from taxation in New York State? 


—-- +o --—- 


Physiology and Hygiene. 

1. Name the bones in the upper limbs 
and give the number of each kind. 

2. Make a drawing of a transverse 
section of the femur about midway of 
its length, showing periosteum, lacune, 
Haversian canals and marrow. 

3. State the results of regular mod- 
erate exercise, and mention forms of ex- 





1. Define divisor, multiple, factor, 
prime number, fraction. 

2. Find the sum of the following 
quantities: 1, — $, 
3.04, .08. 2} 

3- Find the amount of $1,287 for 1 
year, 5 months and 15 days, at 5 per 
cent simple interest. 


1 3 2 2 
25> X55, Iz 


4. How many acres in the area of a 
rectangular field which is 2 hectometers 
long and 8 dekameters wide ? 

5. I buy 1o shares of railway stock at 
80 and sell them at 90; how many dol- 
lars do I gain and what is the rate per 
cent of profit ? 

6. Find the smallest number that will 
exactly contain 15, 18, 21, 24 aud 30. 

7- Divide 4782613 by 47124, extending 
the quotient to three places of decimals. 

8 Two men hire a pasture for $30. A 
puts in 8 horses for 10 weeks and B 6 
horses for 12 weeks ; how much should 
each pay? 

g. A sidewalk 5 feet wide and roo feet 
long is made of 2 inch plank laid cross 
wise on two stringers which are 3 inches 
by 4 inches; find the amount of lum- 
ber required and its cost at $16 per 
thousand feet, board measure. 

10. A house valued at $6,000 is in- 
sured for 34 of its value at the rate of % 
of I per cent a year; how much is the 
annual premium ? 


11. I sell goods at a discount of 10% 








4. Mention an important event con- 
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nected with each of the following years por 
of the revolutionary war and explain \ cla 
the importance of each event: 1777, © ing 
1778, 1781. f sec 

5. What was the cause of the Mexican cru 
war? Nametwo United States generals (c) 
engaged in this war, and mention a, P9° 
battle in which each was engaged. 

6. Mention the chief features of any . 
two treaties between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

7. Outline the Union plans of cam- § - 
paign for any two years of the war of . 
the rebellion, mentioning a general on | a 
each side and one battle of each cam- ) 
paign. a 

8. Give an outline of the history cf j 
the slave trade in the United States. 

g. Give an account of John Brown . 
and of his raid. Was his course either 
legal or wise ? State reasons. ‘ 

10. Write biographic sketches of 





two of the following: Patrick Henry, 
Edwin M. Stanton, Eli Whitney, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, James Otis, Fred- 
erick Douglass, John Jay. 





soe 
Physics. 
1. Distinguish between physical 
change and chemical change. I)lustrate 


each. 
2. Distinguish between cohesion and 


adhesion. Illustrate each. 
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3. Name three general and two specific 
properties of bodies. 

4. Distinguish 
matter and amorphous matter. 


between crystalline 
De- 
scribe one property besides form that 
characterizes crystalline matter. 

5. State the laws of capillarity. 

6. Two bodies weigh 10 and 12 grams 
respectively. ‘The first is six meters 
distant from a third body and the second 
seven meters distant. Show which ex- 
erts the greater attractive force on the 
third body. State the laws involved. 

7, Find the length of a pendulum 
beating 8otimes a minute. (Length of 
a seconds pendulum= 39.1.) 

8. A body which is 1ooo miles above 
the earth’s surface weighs 16 grams; 
what would it weigh if placed 2000 miles 
above the earth’s surface, 

g. A body projected downward with 
an initial velocity of five feet a second 
reaches the earth’s surface in six sec- 
onds; find the height of the starting 
point, no allowances being made. 

10. Find the weight sustained by a 
power of 1o grams acting on (q@) a first 
class lever six feet long, the fulcrum be- 
ing one foot from the weight; (6) a 
second class lever six feet long, the ful, 
crum being one foot from the weight; 
(c) a third class lever six feet long, the 
power being one foot from the weight. 


or oo 


Botany. 


1. Describe a vegetable cell as to 
What 
is protoplasm and what is its appear- 


structure, contents and growth. 


ance? 

2. Mention three ways in which new 
cells are formed. Which is the most 
common? 

3. Name and describe the living parts 
of an exogenous stem. 

4. Describe alburnum, duramen. In 
what respects do they differ? 

5-6. Mention the chemical constit- 
uents essential to plant life. Mention 
earthly constituents of plant structure. 
How may earthly constituents be separ- 
ated from the essential constituents? 

7. Distinguish between stolon and off- 
shoots; between runner and tendril. 
Name plants illustrating these terms. 

8. Represent by diagram two kinds of 
parallel-veined leaves. Mention 


example of each kind. 


one 


9-10. Write a series of fractions that 


represent the different arrangements of 
What does 
this fraction ? donate? What plant may 
have its arrangement of leaves thus ex- 
pressed? 

11. Represent by diagram and name 
each kind of floral organs of a complete 
flower. 


the leaves on the stems. 


—_——__——_* eee -—-—— 
Advanced English. 


1. Analyze by diagram or otherwise: 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 

Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

2. Parse (from the sentence in ques- 
tion 1) spake, full, Rhine, golden, stars. 

3. Write sentences containing an in- 
finitive phrase(a) modifying a noun, (6) 
modifying a verb, (c) modifying an ad- 
jective, (d) used independently, (e) used 
as an attribute. 

4. Write the first person plural of all 
the tenses of the indicative and poten- 
tial modes of run. 

5. Parse the italicised words in the 
following sentences: 

a Sword in hand, he charged up the 
steep. 

6 He isa ériffe taller than I. 

c He will forgive me the first offense. 

d There is no water here good ¢o drink. 

6. Give two nouns which have no 
plural, two nouns which have no singu- 
Give, with their plural forms, two 
nouns which have two plurals with dif- 


lar. 


ferent meanings. 

7. Correct the following sentences and 
give the reason for each correction: 

a Are either of these men your friend? 

6 I will not do that, neither now nor 
at any future time. 

c If I were in his place I would not 
have attempted it. 

d As neither Mary nor Julia are go- 
ing, let you or I go. 

e My memory does not serve me as to 
whom it was. 

8 Classify as Latin, Greek or Saxon: 
vadiate, liberty, bicycle, querulous, love, 
school, dormant, harshness, dynamite, 
Sorceful. 

g Form words with the prefixes ante, 
extra, bis, dia, per, and give the mean- 
ing of the prefix and of the stem used. 

1o. How do words derived from the 
Latin through the Norman-French usu- 
ally differ from words derived directly 
from the Latin? Give five words that 
were derived from the Latin through the 
French.—Regent’s Ex. N. Y. 


Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation. 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. 

Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREF. 


Scott &Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and Si. 











How to Make a Mimic Volcano. 

All teachers recognize the fitness of 
illustration in geography and are pleased 
with every opportunity which offers 
tangibility to this abstruce 
branch of instruction. 

An interesting thing in this line is 
the mimic volcano which is made as 
follows: build a miniature mountain, 


usually 


about eighteen inches high, of sand or 
earth, and insert a one-and-one-half inch 
tube of coarse paper through the center. 
Fill the crater with granulated sugar 
and chlorate potassium equally mixed 
and of the same consistency. A drop 
of sulphuric acid does the rest. The 
room should be darkened and proper 
care taken to avoid igniting any articles 
near by, although there is but little 
danger of this, and the effect is highly 
entertaining and profitable. The ex” 
periment should be preceded by a talk 
with the pupils on the subject.—PRIN. 
Jor E. HERRIFORD, in Popular Educa- 
tor. 


MEssrs. ELson & Co., of Boston, are 
sending some very fine portraits of 
Washington and Lincoln, which they 
sell at $1.00 each. 





These portraits are 
very handsome, and should ornament 
the walls of every school room. 





METHODS puff up. Knowledge 
builds up. 
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NATURE STUDY. 
BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 

URING this, the last winter month, 
it is scarcely necessary to do 
more than to call the attention of the 
pupils to the condition of the buds and 
twigs and to note how large a propor- 
tion has been, thus far, safely preserved: 
They should dissect enough buds to give 
them a conception of the small begin- 
nings, from which life must proceed in 
the spring. The living layer stowed 
away in the bark should also be ob- 
served. The pines present a strong 
contrast with the appearance of most 
trees, and an examination of the needles 
will be of interest. If it is possible, 
however, a trip to the woods will be of 
greatest profit. The trees and bushes 
may be almost as readily distinguished 
by their bark in winter, its color and 
markings, as by their foliage in sum- 
mer. The aspect they give to the land- 
‘scape is agreeable, and when snow is on 
the ground, trees afford a much needed 

relief. aos 

* 

If the weather maps have been inci- 
dentally studied, certain facts will, ere 
this, have been developed. (1) The 
general drift of the storm areas east- 
ward, (2) The rotation of the wind in 
a spiral about the “Low” in a direction 
contrary to the hands of a watch. (3) 
That three routes mark the path of the 
storms: (a) across the great Lake region 
eastward, (b) from the southwest follow- 
ing in general the line of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, northeast to the New 
England coast or north of it, (c) along 
the Atlantic coast northeast to the same 
point. (4) That the direction and veer- 
ing of the wind depend upon the direc- 
tion and course ofthe ‘“‘Low.”’ (5) That 
precipitation at this place depends upon 
the quarter in which the ‘‘Low”’ appears 
and the size of the whirl of air around 
it. (6) The great and important func- 
tion of the mountains as condensing 
areas. (7) That a relatively high tem- 
perature accompanies the ‘“‘Low’”’ and a 
relatively low temperature accompanies 
a ‘“‘High.’’ The cloud and rain bearings 
and the clearing winds will, by degrees, 
become familiar to the pupils from this 
study, and the reasons will also appear. 

The children should also watch the 


retreat of the snow line northward as 
they followed its advance southward. 
sag 

The sun as it mounts higher on the 
meridian, sheds its beams impartially 
along each parallel. Yet a study of the 
isotherms will show that their effect is 
by no means the same at all points on 
that line. In accounting for the irregu- 
larities of the isotherms the pupil will 
be required to grasp the physical fea- 
tures of the country and their function 
in such a way as to permanently fix 
them in mind, and at the same time 
the 
geographic conditions of the continent. 
The pupils should, week by week, calcu- 
late the length of day and night; they 
should measure the slant of the noon 
rays of the sun, and note in connection 


make him intelligent respecting 


with these the slowly rising average 
temperature and thus mentally grasp, 
in some degree, the picture of winter 
merging into spring. : 


x 

The foundation for the moral effect of 
science teaching lies in a full recogni- 
tion of those natural and eternal rela- 
tions of things which result in perfect 
harmony. These relations are, in many 
instances, so subtle and so profound, 
and mankind, as a rule, are so ignorant 
of nature, that they are passed by for the 
greater part unobserved and consequent- 
ly without the natural moral effect. But 
the physical, mental and moral con* 
dition of the body bears such an obvious 
and direct relation to the income of the 
organism, that the duty of preserving 
this natural relation easily appeals to 
the moral sense. It is, perhaps, from 
this relation as a center that the moral 
teachings of science are to grow in the 
future. A natural method of presenting 
the moral side of the subject to the pu- 
pils would seem to be as follows: The 
body stands poised for a time aloof from 
the inorganic, yet still connecting with 
it through organizing forces on the one 
hand and through disorganizing forces 
on the other. These forces are, really, 
one and the same; they are so spoken 
of merely in their relation to the body. 
The efficiency of the body depends upon 
the delicacy of its poise, and this is 
strictly determined by the accurate 
preservation of the normal relation of 
the income to the outgo. Granting, 
then, that the purpose of life is bene- 
ficent, there is not a solitary motive, 





—$—$——. 





egoistic or altruistic, that does not de. 
mand that it shall be in the highest 
degree efficient, and this renders it im. 
perative for everyone to recognize and 
to comprehend as far as possible the 
natural relations of the body. Upon 
this fundamental principle must rest all 
laws of health and hygenic rules, and it 
is only as the pupil can be made to 
understand this principle, that the lat 
ter can be made to appeal to him as 
having practical value. Until he can 
be made to feel that through knowledge 
he can in great degree control the eff- 
ciency of his life, until intelligence has 
torn away the mantle of superstition 
that now surrounds corporal existence, 
the will continue to 
shorten his natural span by two-thirds. 

The pupil should be led to see that the 
natural guide isa rational interpretation 
of the normal appetite, and that it is of 
the greatest importance that the latter 
be preserved. With many people appe- 
tite is so vitiated that to bid them fol- 
low its guidance would be but to invite 
them to weave their How 
much of the drifting, shifting, misery 
and wreckage of life arises from the fact 
that the normal appetite, and hence al- 


average man 


shrouds. 


most inevitably the natural supply, are 
lost, no census taken can record. 

The depraved appetite for drink, 
though not more certain in its results 
than the depraved appetite for food, 
though probably more swift, is distin- 
guished by the following peculiarities 
which mark it as singularly diabolic. 
(1) It is cumulative; it requires increas- 
ing amounts, while that for food is 
satisfied by approximately the same. 
(2) It is satisfied by only one element; 
the appetite for food is satisfied by any 
one of ascore or more. (3) It springs 
from no normal waste in the body and 
is consequently irregular in its appear- 
ance; the appetite for food is regularly 
recurring. These variations from the 
natural order of things lead to moral 
effects which need no emphasis here. 

Life without a handicap is the one 
watchword upon which the teacher may 
safely ring unceasing changes when 


teaching temperance in all things. 





Don’t your want to save money, 
clothes, time, labor, fuel, and health? 
All these can be saved if you will try 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We say “‘try,’”’ 
knowing if you try it once, you will 
always use it. Have your grocer order. 
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Primary. 





Soils. 





[C. C. N. S. Envelope.) 
MotivE—7o lead the children to con- 
stantly observe the different sotls, soil- 
making and its distribution. 
E. 
This is sand. 
It came from the lake-shore. 
It is white and brown. 
It sparkles in the sunshine. 
I see grains in it. 
I see quartz in it. 
Some of it is fine. 
Some of it is coarse. 
Let us sift it. 
Call this coarse sand gravel. 
How is gravel used? 
How is sand used? 
How is sand made? 


We saw so much sand at the lake- 


shore. 
How did it get there? 
II. 
SANDSTONE. 


This is sandstone. 

Some is brown. 

Some is red. 

Some is yellow. 

Some is pure white. 

This piece is blue and violet. 

This piece is green. 

We made sand by rubbing the sand- 
stone. 

We made sand by pounding the sand- 
stone. 

We put pieces of sandstone ina bottle. 

We put water in the bottle. 

We shook the bottle. 

We made sand. 

How did we make it? 

III. 
SWAMP SOIL, 

This is swamp soil. 

How black it is! 

How light it is! 

How fine it is! 

See the soft wood in it. 

This is an old stem. 

This is an old root. 
Where did they come from? 


What will happen to them? 
What made this soil? 


IV. 
DITCH-EARTH. 

We went to the ditch. 

The ditch was dry. 

The soil was cracked. 

We got this piece. 

It is very fine on top. 

It looks like dust. 

There is sand, gravel and loam in our 
garden soils. 

VE. 

We had three glasses, 

They were all alike. 

We hung a cheese-cloth sack in each 
glass. 

We put soil in each sack. 

We put four cubic inches of sand in 
one, 

We put four cubic inches of gravel in 
another. 

We put four cubic inches of loam in 
another. 

We poured a gill of water upon each. 

The gravel let the most water go 
through. 

The loam let the least water go 
through. 

The gravel took up the least water. 

The loam took up the most water. 

We put this soil away to dry. 

The gravel dried first. 

The loam dried last. 


ae 


The Coal Story. 


[From C. C. N.S. Envelope.] 
OTHER EARTH has told us a 
pe story of her youth. Of the time 
long ago, before man came to live with 
Would you like to hear the story? 
When Mother Earth was very young, 





her. 


she had a playmate whose name was 
Ocean. 
day and night. 


They played together always, 
They had another com- 
panion, with bright eyes and yellow 
His name was Sunbeam. He 
He could only 


hair. 
lived a long way off. 
spend a part of each day with Mother 
Earth. 

As time passed on, Ocean built him- 
self a beautiful home. Then he went 
away to live in this home with its deep, 
He feared Mother Earth 

So he let some of his 
children, the Ponds and Marshes, stay 


rocky caves. 
might miss. 
with her. He said he would come back 
sometime to see them all. 


Mother Earth liked the children 


Ocean left. Sunbeam liked them, too. 
He came nearly every day to help her 
take care of them. Soon they became 
warmer from Sunbeam’s visits. Beauti- 
ful ferns, mosses, and great trees grew 
in them. Mother Earth called these 
plants her children. Did you ever seea 
picture of one of those fern-children? 
Let me show you one; we call it a fossil. 

One day, as promised, Ocean came 
back. him many 


sand-grains, 


He brought with 
These he laid over the 
fair mosses, ferns and trees to keep 
them for us. He spread on more and 
more sand. Mother earth laid her warm 
hand over it and pressed it firmly down. 
The mosses, ferns and giant trees 
nestled close to each other in their soft 
bed and quietly went to sleep. 

Slowly, slowly, a wonderful change 
came over them. Their delicate leaves 
grew stiff. Their bright green dresses 
turned a glossy black. 

Ages upon ages passed away. The 
sand turned to stone. Ocean came on 
other visits. Many changes took place. 
Mother earth grew old and wrinkled, 
though to us she always looks lovely 
and young. 

One day, long, long after they went 
to sleep, the moss and fern-children 
awoke. A wise being, called Man, was 
looking atthem. He said, ‘‘I have found 
He carried Coal away 

through long, narrow 
Presently 


a bed of coal.’’ 
in little cars, 
tunnels dimly lit by lamps. 
Coal was raisedup a great distance, 
Lo! there was his old friend Sunbeam. 
He was as smiling as when they both 
were young. How glad they were to 
see each other again! 

Coal was put into big cars now. He 
went the country, 
through mountains, over rivers, to the 
great city. People were glad to see 
him, and called him the friend of man. 
They said, ‘“‘Coal will help us to melt 
iron.’’ Do you know why they wanted 


whirling across 


to melt iron ? 

One Thursday in November, Coal was 
put into a grate in the parlor. Therehe 
had a merry dance with Flame. Every- 
body seemed to be enjoying himself. It 
must have been a holiday. What day 
do you think it was? 

Whenever the guests came near Coal 
they seemed more pleased than ever. 
They stretched out their hands to him 
and said, ‘‘How good and warm.”’ Coal 
felt so happy that his heart fairly 
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glowed. He thought, ‘‘This is the place 
forme. My sleeping time is passed. I 
now have a chance to work. Man is a 
child of Mother Earth’s, too. Why 
should we not be partners and help each 
other, and work together like brothers?”’ 


REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





Here is a bee-hive; Where are the bees? 

Hidden away where nobody sees. 

Soon they come creeping out of the 
hive,—- 

One, two, three, four, five. 


” 
** 


Papa promised to bring home a rabbit 
forJack. But Jack said he’d rather have 
a bunny. s 

*«* * 

Santa Claus brought baby a beauti- 
ful rubber chicken. It says, “Squeak, 
squeak,’’ when she squeezes it. 

Poe 

Maud tried to wind the clock, but 
slipped off the chair and dragged the 
clock and a vase with her. 

ae 

Sarah’s papa calls her ‘‘mamma’s lit- 
tle helper.’’ She helps her mamma set 
the table, and wipes the dishes. 

. * 

Nettie killed the kitten by stuffing 
bread down her throat. She was very 
sorry when she saw what she had done. 

ya 

Jack has a pair of goats so trained 
that they can draw a little wagon. He 
has a little barn for them, too, and feels 
as proud as if he had a team of horses 


* * 

When Carlo the watch-dog died we 
gave him a nice funeral. Then we 
covered the grave with roses and violets, 
and Dick carved him a headstone of 
wood. 

es 

No one could tell where Robbie was. 
At last his uncle found him asleep 
among the rabbits. He had fallen asleep 
while feeding them. 


Charlie had a squirrel for a play- 
fellow. He would go to a certain stone 
fence, and knock, and the squirrel 
would come and hunt for nuts 
Charlie’s pockets. 


in 


Grandma is her grandchildren’s dear- 
est play-fellow. She knows no end of 
mew games. She never pouts when she 
is asked to play a part that is not to her 
taste. 


Grace wanted to give one of her dolls 
to a poor child, but she liked them all 
so much that she did not know which 
one to give; so she let the little girl 


choose for herself. 


» 
* * 


Shep is a shepherd dog, and watches 
the sheep as they go into the fold. If 
one is missing, he looks for it, and does 
not return home until he has found it. 

ae 

Jessie found a robin with a broken 
wing. She took it home and when it 
got well she let it fly away. But the 
robin comes back every day and sings 
for her. 

i. 

Elsie’s papa said it was babyish to 
cry, so when she cut her finger, she 
choked down the tears, and went to 
mamma with a smile, and asked her to 
tie it up. 

oe 

Fido can play a great many tricks. 
He helps Tom drive the cows every eve. 
ning. If one goes the wrong way, he 
runs in front of her, and barks, until 
she turns around and goes towards home. 

es 

Mamma has a fan made of peacock 
feathers. When Elsie saw a peacock, 
she came home, and said: ‘Oh, I saw 
a fan just like mamma’s 


around!’’ 


walking 


** 

Ernest has a very tame, white pigeon. 
He bought her from some naughty boys, 
who were trying to stone her. When it 
is time for Ernest to come home from 
school, she flies to meet him, and then 
he walks home with her perched on his 


shoulder. 


- 
* * 


The Arab treats his horse as a friend. 
One Arab was taken prisoner and bound 
hand and foot. His horse was also tied. 
The man managed to crawl to where his 
horse was, and gnawed through the 
cord, with which he was tied, with his 
teeth. 


home. 


Then he ordered his horse to go 
But it would not leave its mas- 
ter, and grasping the Arab’s clothing, 
he lifted him up and carried him home. 

WE need some wise heads to tell 
us what zof to learn. The answer 
as to ‘‘What is fact’’ depends 
largely upon its relations. So let 
us be modest. 


—$—$—_ 


A TALK ABOUT SEEDS. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


E will suppose that in accordance 
with the request from the teacher 
each pupil in the class has contributed 
one or more different kinds of seeds for 
study. Some of these should be placed 
in moist soil or cotton and allowed to 
germinate before the lesson is taken up, 
‘‘First, of what use are seeds?”’ 
‘“‘New plants grow from them.”’ 
“This is the great use for which they 
are created. Can any one suggest any 
other?”’ 
‘‘Some birds eat seeds.’’ 


“So do squirrels; nuts are seeds.” 

‘‘People eat some kinds, too.’’ 

(Familiar illustrations of this should 
include beans, peas, corn, wheat and 
other grains. ) 
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“Here is a pumpkin seed (Fig. 1.) 
that has started to grow, or germinated. 
Do the first leaves look like those that 
we see in mid-summer?”’ 

‘“‘No, those of mid-summer are some- 
what instead of oval. 
These first leaves are thicker than ordi- 
nary leaves, too.’’ 


heart-shaped 


“The seed leaves are called cotyledons, 
and they are thick because gorged with 
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food to supply the little plant until its ~ 


roots have fully formed. They are still 
thicker before any rootlets formed, and 
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yill continue to become more leaf-like 
asthe plant grows and exhausts the 
food with which they are packed. Com- 
pare these with the bean cotyledons.’’ 

“The beans have thicker cotyedons. 
If they were not greenish in color one 
would say they looked more like split 
beans than leaves.”’ 

“Those of the pea are still thicker, 
and never try to act like leaves. But re- 
main inthe ground; yet, they answer 
the same purpose to the plantlet, but re- 
turning to our pumpkin, we find it first 
shows besides these cotyledons, a stem 
or vadicle; this gradually lengthens and 
4 enables the cotyledons to reach the sun- 
light; rootlets are also formed; a tiny 
bud, soon to develop into real leaves, 
also appears; this is termed the plumule. 
Now if we open a dry pumpkin seed, 
we will find the two cotyledons occupy- 
ing almost all the space within; anda 
(Fig. 2.) The 
real plant im embryo is locked up in 


short radicle is visibie. 


every seed; warmth and moisture are re- 
quired to enable them to grow.’’ (Ex- 
' amine the embryo of the chestnut, 
bean, and other large seeds.) 


nm 


“Thus far we have found the food sup- 
,ply placed in the cotyledon. Some 
baby plan.s, instead of being obliged to 
liveon their own flesh, have a well- 
filled lunch basket packed into their 
cradle, This supply is often as accept- 
able to man asto the plant, forming 
some of the most important vegetable 
foods.’’ (Wheat, corn, etc.) 

“Do you observe any difference be- 
tween the germination of the pumpkin 
and that of the morning glory?”’ 

“The morning glory cotyledons are 
thin and the seeds stick tight to them.”’ 


“What if we should pull it off?” 
“That would be taking the lunch 
basket away from the plant before it is 
empty and before the plant is bigenough 
to earn its own living.”’ 

“That is it, exactly. The food is not 
placed the thin cotyledons, but 
around them, and isthen called aldbu- 


in 





TT, a 


men. It is not always floury, as in 
wheat and buckwheat; it is oily in the 
castor bean; horny in coffee; and fleshy 
in the cocoanut, The latter is encased 
in such a thick shell that but little 
moisture can reach it from the outside. 
Consequently it is filled with milk and 
the embryo plant thereby permitted to 
grow.” 


THE BIG FOUR AND THE LITTLE 
MAN. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 





Author of ‘‘Back Country Poems.” 

There was a man—a mighty man— 
Who wrote a mighty grammar, 

To be beat into children’s heads, 
And knocked in with a hammer. 

And if you wish for grammar-lore 
His book’s the place to seek it, 

It tells us how to speak our tongue 
The way we ought to speak it. 

A learned book filled up with rules, 
With rules of all conceptions, 

Ten thousand rules from all the schools, 
Ten million more exceptions. 


There was a man—a mighty man — 
Who had a mighty “‘projick”’ 

To write a great Compendium 
Of Universal Logic, 

He told us how to range our facts 
In proper collocation, 

To analyze and synthesize 
And keep from obfuscation. 

By his advice the target truth 
By hot shot could be shot full— 

He told us how to think our thoughts 
And make our thinking thoughtful. 


There was a man—a mighty man— 
A mighty rhetorician— 

Who made a rhetoric that ran 
Into the twelfth edition; 

He taught us not to write like clowns, 
Or any coarse clodhopper, 

But how to write with elegance 
Pre-eminently proper. 

He told us how to write our thoughts 
In true concatenation, 

And fix and rig ’em up in style 
By rule and regulation. 


There was a man—a mighty man— 
Who made a contribution 

To wisdom’s great totality— 
A work on elocution. 

He told us how to throw our arms 
To make our words emphatic; 

And told us how to twist our mouths 
To make our speech dramatic; 

He told us how to coo like doves 
Or roar like any bison; 

And told us how to throw our voice 
All over the horizon. 

There was a man—a little man— 
A very little tellow, 

Who used to stand upon the stand, 
Just stand right up and bellow. 


He mauled and murdered rhetoric, 
Threw logic in confusion, 

Aud broke all the commandments of 
The Book of Elocution. 

He filled the palpitating air 
With universal clamor, 

With cracked debris of rhetoric 
And ragged shreds of grammar. 


One day the great grammarian 
And great rhetorician 

And the great elocution man, 
Likewise the great logician, 

Went down to hear this little man, 
This very little fellow, 

To see him mount upon the stand 
And then to hear his bellow. 

Loud sneered the great grammarian, 
Pooh-poohed the rhetorician, 

The elocution man was shocked 
And shocked the great logician. 


But while they sneered, these learned 
men, 

The ignorant congregation 

Showed its tumultuous delight 
In thunderous acclamation. 

For, oh! this man—this little man— 
This very little fellow, 

Played on their fears and hopes at will— 
A smile-or-tear-compeller. 

For though he was a little man, 
He was a mighty fellow, 

And played upon men’s heartstrings as 
Upon a violoncello. 


The people cried and clapped and wept, 
And soon the rhetorician, 

Grammarian, elocution man, 
Likewise the great logician, 

Were laughing just like common men, 
Or crying just like women, 

While through his sea of eloquence 
The little man was a swimmin’. 

And loud haw-hawed and loud boohooed 
These deep and learned fellows— 

His hands were on the heartstrings and 
He played his violoncellos! 


Now grammar’s good and logic’s good 
And rhetoric’s good and proper, 
And elocution’s excellent 
To train the coarse clodhopper; 
But this my little fable shows, 
My little fable teaches, 
The man with genius in his soul 
All formulas o’erreaches. 
He breaks the rule of scribes and schools 
As fast as they can make ’em, 
And grammar men and logic men 
All go to hear him break ’em. 
—Golden Rule. 


Somerville, Mass. 
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A SPELLING TEST. 


THE following list of words were pro- 
nounced to 291 school teachers, of N. 
Y. The number following the word 
shows the number of teachers out of 
291 that missed the word. It would 
seem that there is plenty of room for 
improvement on spelling for the ma- 
jority of these teachers: 

Try them on your advanced classes. 
alacrity, 86; apothecaries, 67; 
avaricious, 94; 
affirmation, 60; 


accommodate, 140; 
alphabetical, 39; 
collegiate, 46; 
censurable, 93; 


committees, I10; 
consoled, 14; 
coalesce, I41; ceremonial, 52; 
christening, 45; 
debility, 9; 
extolled, 129; 
elementary, 20; 


consensus, 230; 
differentiate, 129; 
economic, 70; 
effervescent, 106; 
emissary, 141; embarrass, 169; 
favorites, 14; feminine, 33. 
February, 31; 
grammatical, 50; 
homily, 90; 
incomparable, 84; 
Ithaca, 133 
limiting, 11; 
liberal, 7; 
legality, 23; 
marriageable, 98; 
moneys, 106; 
mercantile, 81; 
nullify, 54; 
obsequies, 78; 
prejudice, 112; 
permissible, 180; 
quarantine, 82; 
phosphorescence; 
paroled, 93; 
possessed, 51; 
rheumatic, 32; 


financial, 30; 
guarantee, 95; 
inseparable, 77; 
intelligent, 36; 
inflammatory, 170; 
legislature, 44; 
lathes, 53; 
mirrors, 22; 
matinee, 68; 
medicinal, 42; 
nutritious, 92; 
omitted, 41; 
pluralities, 28; 
parliamentary, 132; 
professor, 51; 
pitiless, 44; 
partisan, 57; 
Poughkeepsie, 41; 
regretting, 60; 
requirement, 25; 
suffrage, 118; 
soliloquy, 125; 
Susquehanna, 59; 
suburbs, 82; 


resistance, 30; 
sensible, 40; 
sustenance, 95; 
sewerage, 57; 
subordinate, 22; sinecure, 128; 
susceptible, 93; Tennessee, 55; 
Tammany, 18. Mountains of Diamonds. 





TuIs magnificent theatre of the 
near and the visible into which 
the children are introduced through 
our common schools, is merely the 
vestibule of the physical creation, 
but a star-woven veil hides the 
greater, grander glories beyond. 


As education progresses the world 
grows fruitful in astonishment. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 


ARRANGING objects of 
kind 
well 


almost any 
in classes according to some 
defined resemblance is an _ in- 
Most children of the 
Fifth orfSixth grade enjoy arranging 
the of 
columns to indicate the part of speech. 


Another and more simple method of do- 


teresting study. 


words a reading lesson in 


ing the same thing is to have a system 
of numbers and indicate what part of 
speech each word is simply by placing 
a figure over the word. Thus 1, noun; 
2, adjective; 3, pronoun; 4, verb; 5, ad- 
verb; 6, preposition; 7, conjunction; 
8, interjection. 

Most pupils willthink it quite an easy 
task to go over acouple of paragraphs 
the 
Reader and make a small figure above 


of a lesson in Third or Fourth 


the word, to indicate as above, but 
in 
the class they will also very likely be 


when the correct numbers are read 


surprised at the number of times they 
have marked 2 for adverbs and 5 for ad- 
jectives, etc. Another interesting and 
profitable manner of classifying words 
is to study their meaning alphabeti- 
cally. Leon Meade writing in the New 
York Voice gives a good example of 
this kind in astudy of the letter F. 
She says: 

“Did you ever select a certain letter 
of the English alphabet and make a 
close study of the words beginning with 
that letter? It is good practice, not 
only in perfecting one’s orthography, 
but in ascertaining the origin and de- 
Take the letter 
For how many grand 
and beautiful words it is the initial let- 
ter—words that to the creative and 
mind suggest 
stories and poems and on which may 


rivation of said words. 
F, for instance, 


imaginative sublime 


be based profound theses. There is the 
Does it not call to mind the 
dear familiar feature of those we love? 
How much does faz/uve mean to many 
And what of faith, the Rock of 
Ages, to which 


word face. 


of us? 
all Christians cling? 
Thousands have striven for and found 
out the real meaning of fame, which is 
not the same thing to different men, for 
to some it has proved a hollow mockery, 
while others have enjoyed its vast re- 
wards. What varied emotions are fo- 
cused in the utterance of a farewell! 

Widely and 


fancies are wrapped in such words as 


divergent thoughts 





The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples % 
styles, 10 cents). TADELLA PEN CO.,, 7 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


. 


these: Fascination, fashion, 
father, favor, fear, feast, feat, feeling, 
felicity, fellowship, female, festivity, 
fiction, fidelity, finality, finance, fire, 
firmament, flag, flirtation, flower, food, 
fool, force, forever, forgetfulness, for- 
giveness, fortitude, fortune, freedom, 
friendship, fruit, fun, future. 

These are good strong words and ex- 
pressive words, but there are others be- 
ginning with the letter F quite as im- 
portant. It would afford instruction to 
the younger readers of this paper to 
make up a list of words with F for the 
initial them as 
In this way the 
student will be able to compile quite a 
creditable thesaurus of his own, though 
by such a simple method he can never 
hope to rival Roget, one of the most 
profound philologists that ever lived. 


After doing as much as you can with 


letter, and classify 
nearly as_ possible. 


the letter F, try another letter, and so 3 


on until you have gone through the 
whole alphabet. Walt. Whitman 
he was not contained between his cap 


said 


and boots, by which he paid a compli- 


Adje 
Fabulo 
Facetic 
Few...- 
French 
Flouri: 
Full-o 
Four .. 
First 

Four- 
Form<¢ 
Fine. 

Finer 


Fines 
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ment to his spiritual nature. The physi- 
cal self, however, may be practically 
measured between the 
feet. 


foredhea nad 
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ADJECTIVES IN F. 



































Adjective. Kind of Adj. Meaning. Example. 
Fabulous.......... Descriptive... .... Feigned; not real ...........|He was a fabulous hero. — 
Facetious......... » Merry, sportive, jocular...|I call him my facetious friend. 
Few....-- ..|Definitive ....... Not many, small, limited|Few people knew of hisillness. _ 
or confined in number.|I knew he was a Frenchman by his 
~ romp, Frenchman.. ... PURDEE cncivscnscce A native or naturalized| accent. f 
eS inhabitant of France. |Since the war it has been a flourish- 
2 Flourishing...... Participial ....... (See dictionary) ....... ..... ing town. 
it Full-orbed. ... |Compoun4.... ..| Fully iluminated .............The full-orbed moon rose over the 
TI ieics ncn avssoutes Cardinal Num-|The sum of four units;| hill. 
eral...... the sum of twoand two.'The lad is four years of age. 
First ................| Ordinal Num-|Preceding all others of a}Washington was the first President 
eral ...... .......| series or kind. of the United States. 
Four-fold .|Multiplicative \Four times as much......... His crops have increased four-fold. 
Numeral. .....| The speaker referred to his former 
Former. ..........|Demonstrative |Antecedent, previous,| address. 
prior. This is a fine piece of cambric. 
SR sides “<etsien Positive ... »... |Kinished, excellent, supe- 
| rior (see dictionary). .....But Lucretia bought a finer piece in 
Finer. Comparative .|(See dictionary) ..... ........ Philadelphia, 
» | The finest silks come from Lyons, 
2 Finest. ..|Superlative .....|(See dictionary) France. 
TA- In classifying words in reference to BONDS AND STOCKS. 
, by their meaning and use alphabetically, st 
VEN, § it would be well to pursue some system, BY L. P. CRAVENS. 
ured placing the nouns under one head and 
indicating what kind of a noun the : : 
/ the . . ; : f O make the subject of bonds as sim- 
mp-f te, following out this method with the : : 
. ‘ pleas possible, consider the follow- 
other parts of speech. Aboveisanillu-  , sa ; 
- : : ing: In district No. 9,Carthage township, 
stration, which merely hints at the . ig i 
nples® § labor involved in completing a compre- Hancock county, Iil., _ is decided by a 
cO., 74 vote of the people to build a new school 
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hensive list: 

Where a word has different meanings, 
\) the latter should be indicated in the 
m proper place. By these exercises the 
f diligent pupil will acquire a better un- 
derstanding of his language, and learn 
how to express his thoughts grammati- 
cally and logically. He will soon be able 
to avoid the improper use and arrange- 
ment of words, and to intelligently, if 
not eloquently, express precisely what 
he means. The method here roughly 
outlined is not bad discipline for older 
heads whose internal machinery has 
become a little rusty for lack of linguis- 
tic oil and grammatical attention. One 
doughty old gentleman of seventy-five, 
whose bodily ailments prevent him 
from taking outdoor exercise, has tested 
my plan of word-study, and he says he 
finds more amusement and solid com- 
fort in it than in solitaire or chess. 











How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

_ B,J. CHENEY & CO,, Prups., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transaction and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
0., Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is takeninternally, acting 
directly upop the blood and mucus surfaces of 
the system. Frice, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


house, the cost of which is to be $600. 

To pay a tax of $600 in one year is 
thought to be burdensome. It is, there- 
fore, agreed that yearly payments of 
$200 each shall be made until the entire 
amount is paid. 

The expense of material and labor 
must be paid at once. Accordingly $600 
must be borrowed to meet this expense. 

W. D. loans to the directors of the 
district $200 for one year, J. H. loans 
$100 for two years, and C. R. loans $300 
for three years. The rate percent. of 
interest in each case is 8. 

W. D. receives, as evidence of the dis- 
trict’s indebtedness to him, an article of 
agreement of the following form, called 
a bond: 


Know all men by these presents, that 
school district No. 9, in township No, 
5, range No. 6,in Hancock county, State 
of Illinois, is indebted unto W. D. in 
the sum of $200, for money borrowed, 
according to the instruction of the 
voters of the said district, expressed by 
a vote as prescribed by the forty-seventh 
section of the school law, to be paid in 
one year from date, with interest there- 
on, from the date hereof, at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum, interest payable 
annually. 


Dated, this 20th day of October, 1888. 
In witness whereof, we, the school di- 


rectors of said district, have hereunto 

set our hands and seals. 
}- 
L. 
M. F. (SEAL. ] 

J. H. and C. R. receive similar papers. 
These persons are said to buy school 
bonds; C. R. buying bonds to the 
amount of $300. 

When the bonds become due, they are 
paid, or, to use the common term, they 
are redeemed. 

Thus the house is built and paid for 
at once, while the cost is distributed 
over three years. 

A State may become involved in debt 
and sell bonds in a similar manner. 

During the late war the government 
was under the necessity of selling bonds 
for different lengths of time, the im- 
mediate expense being so great that a 
tax to meet it could hardly have been 
collected. 

School bonds may not be sold below 
par. 

Let pupils’ note the fact that the in- 
come from bonds is always computed 
on their par value, and that the income 
is fixed. Thus, whether an 8 per cent. 
bond of $100 be sold for $75 or $1.25, 
the income is $8 a year. In fact, all 
computations are made upon the par 
value of the bond. 

It will further be noted that the sub- 
ject of bonds cannot be fully treated 
without a knowledge of interest. 

Take a common example: 

I buy 8 percent. bonds at 104, what 
per cent. per annum do I make on my 
investment? 

As usually worked the rate per cent. 
is 775. This is true only when the time 
is considered indefinite. 

If the bond is redeemed at the end of 
one year, I would have but $4 more than 
I invested; $100 par value of bonds, and 
$8 interest equals $108. I paid $roq. 

$108 — $104 = $4, net gain. 

What per cent. then is ¢4 of $104 ? 

Only 3}} per cent. 

Again let the bonds be redeemed in 
five years. The income is $40, not 
counting interest upon annual payment 
of interest. 

$1oo x $40 — $104 = $36 gain 
years. $7.20 is one year’s gain. 

$7.20 is 64% per cent. of $104. 

As the time increases the rate per 
cent. of income increases, but becomes 
775 ouly when the time is indefinite. 


in five 
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If simple interest is allowed on each 
payment of interest from the time it is 
paid till the time of redemption, a new 
problem is made. 

Consider the last example. 

The additional increase in the interest 
would be the interestupon ¢8 for 4 years 
x 3 years x 2 years x I year, or for ten 
years. This interest is $6.40. $100 x $40 
x $6.40—$104=$42.40. One year’s gain 
is $8.48. $8.48 is 8 per cent. of $104. 

Show what is meant by ‘‘interest to 
seller,’’ ‘interest to buyer.”’ 

In government bonds is interest to 
seller or to buyer? How about State 
bonds? How may I buy bonds? Show 
how bonds and stocks are ‘‘quoted”’ in 
the leading newspapers. Show differ- 
ence between ‘‘registered’’ and ‘‘cou- 
pon’? bonds. Which is the better to 
own? Which are used the more abroad ? 
How many days are reckoned to the year 
on United States bonds? How many on 
other bonds ? 

March 15th, I bought $3,000 United 
State 4’s at 102}, brokerage, (%; what 
was their actual cost? 

Little is known of bonds unless the 
pupil can analyze such problems as the 
above. Such problems are practical. 

Once more, take this common prob- 
lem: How shall 8% bonds be bought to 
realize 10% on my investment ? 

It will be observed that this is indefi- 
nite, for it cannot be determined unless 
the time to redemption is given. 

To illustrate stocks: Suppose a num- 
ber of individuals wish to build a rail- 
road. These persons form a company, 
and apply, say, to the State Legislature 
for a charter. This charter grants cer- 
tain rights and privileges. These parties 
subscribe in shares of, usually, $100 
each. Each subscriber is called a stock- 
holder, and has a voice in the action of 
such corporation, 

How many votes does each usually 
have? 

If the road pays more than the ex- 
penses, the net gain is divided among 
the stockholders, but if it does not pay 
expenses it may be necessary to assesS 
the stockholders in order to keep it in. 
operation. 

Stocks, then, may or may not give an 
income, while bonds will always doso 

Stocks may sell for more than their 
par valu2, if the business is prosperous. 
When business is dull they will sell be- 
low par. 


Stocks and bonds are bought and sold 
in market just as corn and cotton are 
bought and sold. 

Are stocks taxed? Are bonds taxed? 
How are railroads taxed? Name other 
kinds of stock besides railroad stocks. 
Which would you rather buy, stocks or 
bonds? 

INTEREST. 

After the principles of interest have 
been considered let work be arranged in 
the following form, and let pupils fill 
out the blanks: 














Time. Cent | Prin. Int. | Amt. 
2 yrs.8mos ....... 6 $450.25) ..... reece 
nee | 8 | 726.601$ 90.72) ........... 
8 yrs. 7 mos........}... ~ | 430. 0)...... \$ 500.00 
eS) ee, 500.00} .. | 700. 
2 yrs.20da..... casa | 380.00) 65.6 |... 
i 9 |...........| _ 75.20} 590.00 
eink 1147.00} 180.00 #2 
Po! ee Re ee eee | 10.00) .... 
5 yrs. 7m. 15 da. ee Pee eee | 1290.00 
8 | : 1600.50 





4 yrs. 3 mos.. 





Let the papers of those who fill out 
the blanks correctly be filed away as 
model recitations. I have seen this 
done with good results. 

While the subject is not specially hard 
to teach or to learn, because of its practi- 
cal value a great deal of work should be 
done. Drill until the work is almost 
automatic. Do not forget the analysis. 
—County Council. 


~~" 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF UNITED 
STATES MONEY. 








hewn gold coins of the United 
States are the gold dollars 
(not coined since 1890), the 2%4- 
dollar piece or quarter eagle, the 
3-dollar piece, the 5-dollar piece or 
half eagle, the 10-dollar piece or 
eagle, and the 20-dollar piece or 
double eagle. The measure of 
value of United States money is the 
dollar, which is equal to 23.22 
grains of pure gold. The gold dol- 
lar actually weighs 25.8 grains, as 
itis 1-10 alloy. One silver dollar 
contains 412% grains of silver, 
9-10 fine ; i. e., 3714 grainsof the 
pure metal. The gold coins pass 
at their face value in other coun- 
tries ; silver coins and paper notes 
do not, because they are only rep- 
resentatives of the value of gold. 
The paper money of the United 
States consists of treasury gold cer- 


tificates, treasury silver certificates, 
treasury notes, and bank notes, 
The gold certificates read: ‘‘This 
certifies that there have been de. 
posited in the treasury of the 
United States —— dollars in gold, 
payable to the bearer on demand.” 
They are issued in denominations 
of $20 and upward. The silver 
certificates read: ‘This certifies 
that there have been deposited in 
the treasury of the United States 
silver dollars, payable to the 
bearer on demand.’’ (On the back.) 
United States silver certificate, 
This certificate is receivable for 
customs, taxes and all public dues, 
and when so received may be re- 
issued. They are issued in denom- 
inations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, $500, $5,000 
$10,000. 

The treasury notes of 1863 read: 
“The United States will pay the 
bearer dollars. (Back.) This 
note is a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except duties on 
imports and interest on the public 
debt.’’ The treasury notes of 1890 
read: ‘“The United States of Amer- 
ica will pay to bearer 
in coin.’’ 
14, 1890.’’ (Back.) ‘‘This note 
is a legal tender at its face value in 
payment of all debts, public and 
private, except when otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” 





and 








They are issued in denominations 

of $1, $2, etc., to $10,000. The 
“*Na- Ps 
tional currency. Secured by United 


national bank notes read: 





dollars f 
‘‘Legal tender act, July F 
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United States.” — » 
National Bank will pay 
dollars.”’ 
‘*This note is receivable 


at par in all parts of the United 
States in payment of all taxes and 
excises, and all other dues to the 
United States except duties on im- 
ports, and also for all salaries and 
other debts owing by the United 
States to individuals, corporations 
and associations within the Uuited 
States, except interest on public 
debt.’’ They are issued in de- f 
nominations of $5 and upward.— | 
The School Journal. 
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BESSIE’S FAITH. 


Little Bessie’s papa 

Js an advertising man 

Who talks his business everywhere, 
Everywhere he can. 


Little Bessie heard him, 
Heard him talking ads, 
And became a loyal convert 
To that theory of her dad’s. 


And like her good papa, 
Believed that anything desired, 
Could be had by advertising 
When properly inspired. 


One day there came a babe, 
To fill the house with joy, 
A great big bouncing baby, 
A ten-pound baby-boy. 


And when Bessie saw her brother, 

As she tip-toed on the mat 

And saw the babe she said, ‘‘Mamma, 

Did you advertise for that?’’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 


— 
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Tus night-light education of 
mere method in text books soon 
gets to be out of season. We need 
nowadays an education that fits the 
pupil for action when the day 
breaks and the world calls. 





A CHANSE TO MAKE MONEY! 

The times are hard, but there always seems to 
be opportunities for those who are willing 
towork. Inthe past month I have made $175 
above all expenses, selliag Climax Dish Wash- 
ers, and have attended to my regular business 
besides. I never saw anything that gave as 
general satisfaction, One should not complain 
where they can make over $6 a day, right at 
home. I have not canvassed any, so anxious 
are the people for Climax Dish Washers, that 
they send after them; any lady or gentleman 
can do as well as I am doing, for any one can 
sell what everyone wants to buy. I think we 
should inform each other through the news- 
papers of opportunities like this, as there are 
many willing to work if they knew of an open- 
ing. For full particulars, address the Climax 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. After you have tried 
the businessa week, publish the results for the 
benefit of others. 


HOME SEEKERS’ AND 


EXCURSIONS. 


LAND 


March 5th and April 2nd, 1895. 


On the above dates, the MuIssouRI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY and IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE will sell tickets and run excur- 
sions to points in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana, at one fare (plus two dollars) 
for the round trip. Stop-over privileges 
granted, and tickets good for return, 
twenty days from date of sale. For 
copies of land folders, and pamphlets, 
descriptive of the country and particu- 
lars, address Company’s Agents, or H. 
C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis. 








THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, THEIR 
CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT.—By Frederick Paulsen. Price, 
$2.00. McMillan & Co., New York. 

Prof. Paulsen’s admirable outline of 
the History and Character of the Ger- 
man Universities forms in the original 
the introductory part of this work. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has written a 
clear, concise and valuable introduction. 
All students of the growth and develop- 
ment of education should read the book. 





FIVE THOUSAND Worps COMMONLY 
MISSPELLED.—By W.H. Phyfe. G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, New York. 

This is a carefully selected list of words 
difficult to spell, together with directions 
for spelling, and for the division of 
words into syllables; with an appendix 
containing the rules and list of amended 
spellings recommended by the Philo- 
logical Society of London, and by the 
American Philological Association. 





APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, an introduction 
to the Principals and Practices of Edu- 
cation, by J.A. McLellan, M.A ,L.L. D. 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The motto on the title page, ‘‘Learn to 
Do by Knowing and to Know by Doing,”’ 
is well brought out in this book. There 
is much Psychology going to ‘‘waste on 
the desert air’’ without any attempt to 
apply it. This book makes the appli- 
cation practical, yet as the author says, 
“It is not a series of baby talks on 
mind. The Psychology which requires 
no thinking is worthless for both teach- 
er and student.’’ Besides the deduction 
of educational principles from each im- 
portant topic there isa summary chap- 
ter which gives a clear and concise 
view of the methods of instruction, as 
grounded on psychology. It is strong, 
practical and helpful. 


E. E. Mies, South Lancaster, Mass. 
The new Webster’s Dictionary and com- 
plete Vest-Pocket Library. Indexed, 
leather, 60 cents. 

In addition to a good dictionary is 
added a very complete compendium of 
useful information, a perpetual calendar 
and many other useful things. 


R°I:P*A°N'S 
FOR 
NERVOUS 
DYSPEPSIA. 


RANDOLPH, Mass., 
Jan. 22, 1895. 

I can speak only in praise 
of ‘‘Ripans Tabules.’’ Iam 
troubled by what my phy- 
sician has called Nervous 
Dyspepsia. My work, that 
of a school teacher, often 
brings on a state of intense 
nervousness, which prevents 
digestion and results in 
severe headaches. I nave 
found that by watching my 
feelings, and taking a tabule 
with meals—as I feel myself 
becoming tired and nervous 
—I get relief at the time and 
prevent further trouble. I 
have derived much benefit 
during the time I have used 
them, and do not intend to 
be without them. 


knny an 


Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or 
by mail (50 cents a box) by The Ripans 
Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





RODERICK HUME, the story of a New 
York teacher, by C. W. Bardeen, editor 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N.Y. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a story of real life in the 
school and its surroundings, and it is 
told in such a charming manner that 
one is made to feel and act with the 
characters. Shams are shown up in 
their true light and the genuine shines 
forth like diamonds. It is intensely in- 
teresting from beginning to end, and 
when you have finished reading, it 
leaves you an exhilerated feeling so 
characteristic of a good book. Every 
teacher in the land ought to read 
Roderick Hume. 
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A NEw field for magazine fiction is 
entered upon in the March Scribner with 
the first of a group of ‘‘Stories of Girls’ 
College Life.’? The author, Abbe Carter 
Goodloe, is a graduate of Wellesley and 
acquainted with college life, not only 
here, but in England and France. The 
stories are full of bright comedy situa- 
tions and are illustrated by C. D. Gib- 
son. They will appear during the spring 
and summer months. 





D. C. HEATH & Co. have recently 
published a valuable little book entitled, 
“Prose Dictation Exercises From the 
English Classics, with Hints on Punctu- 
ation and Parsing,’”’ by James H. Penni- 
man, instructor in English in the De 
Lancey School, Philadelphia, and 
author of ‘‘Common Words Difficult to 
Spell.” 





LADY ABERDEEN tried a novel solu- 
tion of the ever-vexing servant-girl 
problem in her homes in Scotland and 
Canada, and in the April number of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal she will, in 
an article, explain the method 
adopted. 


she 





It may not be generally known that 
Marion Crawford, the author of “Casa 
Braccio,’? now appearing in Zhe Cen- 
tury, the heroine of which is a nun who 
gives promise of being false to her vows 
of celibacy, is himself a Roman Catho- 
lic. This tragedy is the starting point 
of all the unhappiness of the whole 
eventful story, which Mr. Crawford con- 
siders the strongest he has ever written. 


Health and Beauty, the new name of 
the ‘‘New York Magazine of Health,’’ 
comes out in a new and much improved 
appearance. The illustrations are fine 
and places this at once among the first- 
class magazines. 93 Clinton Place, New 
York. 





The Forum for March will contain a 
special study of the successful systems 
of profit-sharing by two large manufac- 
turing companies—the Proctor & Gam- 
ble Company, near Cincinnati, and the 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, 


near St. Louis. Mr. Frank W. Black- 
mar, of the University of Kansas, made 
a special investigation of the practical 
working of these profit-sharing concerns 
The Forum. At both 
places labor troubles are unknown, and 


especially for 


were unknown even during the most 
depressed times. 

THE Sun and Shade, published by the 
New York Photogravure Co., is full of 
the gems of art, some 12 to 14 photo- 
gravures in each number, and every one 
of them well worth framing. 127 W. 23d 
st., N. Y. 

THE Young Peoples’ Magazine, of 
Boston, is a new periodical which we 
heartily welcome into the field of chil- 
dren’s literature. It is pure, it is enter- 
taining and instructive, and most ex- 
will be well 
repaid for sending ten cents tothe pub- 
lishers for this beautiful number. 


quisitely gotten up. You 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS announce for 
publication early in March a work en- 
titled ‘“The Armenian Crisis—The Mas- 
sacre of 1894; its Antecedents and Sig- 
nificance—with a consideration of some 
of the factors that enter into this phase 
of the Eastern Question.’’ By Frederick 
Davis Greene, M. A. 





EIGHT new Old South Leaflets have 
just been added to the series published 
by the directors of the Old South Studies 
in History, in Boston. These new leaf- 
lets are all reprints of documents relat- 
ing to early New England history as 
Bradford’s Memoir of Elder 
Bradford’s 


follows: 
Brewster, First Dialogue, 
Winthrop’s ‘‘Conclusion for the Planta- 
tion in New England,”’ ‘New England’s 
First John Elliott’s 
“Indian Grammar Begun,’’ John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘God’s Promise to His Planta- 


Letters of 


Fruits,’’ 1643, 


tion,”’ Roger Williams to 
Winthrop, and Thomas Hooker’s ‘‘Way 
of the Churches of New England.”’ 


The Old South Leaflets are rendering 


our historical students and all of our 
people a great service. 
ae eae - 
EDUCATION must be and must 


act as an incitement to life, to more 
life, to larger life, to an effective 
life. 


It is now in too many in- 


stances used as a mere varnish pot. 












POSS Py 


Mr. W. E. Scorr, who has had many 


years experience as an advertising 


agent, has charge of our eastern adver. 
tising department, 114 Nassau St., New 
York. 





Pat had been bothering his good 
neighbor for some time borrowing var- 
ious books to read. One day the friend 
gave him a volume of Shakespeare, 
and the Dictionary. On returning the 
books Pat remarked! “I like Mr. Shake. 
speare pretty well, but Mr. Webster is 
a little too short on a subject.’ Well we 
want to talk about short subjects for a 
little while. 
little dictionary and look, and look in 
vain for something that was not there. 


I have, and I know just how you feel. 


Did you ever go to your 
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I tried for a long time to find a diction- 
ary that would spell, define, and _ pro- 
nounce the 30,000 words that one is lia- 
ble to need inthe ordinary affairs of busi 
ness. One that was small enough to be 
carried in the vest pocket, and strongly 
bound so that it would not fall to pieces 
after a few months usage. The ‘‘Every- 
body’s Dictionary,’’ for every day use, 
which we are offering with this JouURNAL 
for the small sum of 25 cents additional to 
the subscription price, which is one dol- 
lar per year, contains 33,000 words and 
gives just the information one is likely 
to need. Of course it is condensed; the 
type issmall, the paper is thin, but very 
tough, there are 175 pages, two columns 
tothe page. It is thoroughly indexed 
and the binding is a strong red leather, 
We 
have sent out very many of them the 


with the name embossed in gold. 


past six months and ‘not a single reply 
from any one that was not perfectly 
satisfied. You need it, and here is a 


chance to get it. 


First. For onedollar for the JouRNAL 
one year either new or renewal sub- 
scription, and only 25 cents additional 
you get both the JouRNAL and the Dic- 
tionary. 


Second. For 50 cents stamps you can 
have the dictionary alone. 
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Language Lessons and Grammar Most t Hap Combined, 


Ss 


SHELDOW'S S LANGUAGE SERIES 


The Whole Series in Two Books will be Published 
January 22d, 1895. 





—_— 





We still have a few of these 
elegant fountain pens left, if 
you send in your order soon 
you call have one for only 90 
cents. Remember you cannot 
buy the same pen at the store 
for less than $1.50. ‘These pens 
are first-class in every respect 
and fully warranted. A solid 
gold pen in a beautiful holder. 
Send in your order at once. 





A worD about sending 


money. Do not send checks 1. Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, 38c. 
on local banks. All the St. 
Louis banks have adopted a 2. Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 62¢c. 


new rule and are now charging 
us for collection of all outside 
checks. Either send drafts on 
St. Louis or New York banks, 
or send postoffice or express 
money orders, for you know 
this is 


(GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ) 


This series of two books is designed to form a complete common school course 
in Language and Grammar. In preparing the series the following 
| thoughts have been kept in mind: 


BUSINESS. 
1. That the object of the study of Language and Grammar is the cultiva- 


| tion of an ability to speak and write correctly, and not the acquisition of mere 


IN answering advertisements Sete 
pa formal rules and technicalities. 


please mention this JOURNAL. 


| ns 


| 2. That this object can be best attained by encouraging the pupil to think 
| for himself and to express his thoughts in imitation of correct and elegant 
| models. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET now is as 
follows: 3. That technical terms and formal rules should be used but sparingly 


. ‘ , ‘ | 1 1g Di é v used at < 1 the p ave 
Secretary of State, Walter O. Gresham, with young pupils, and never used at all until after the pupils have become 
; oie familiar with the thing or principle involved. 


of Indiana; Secretary of ‘Treasury, John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky; Secretary of The Prit nary book provides sufficient material for two or three years of 
: , : f 3 ; iti t luctive or: k it includes -reises > és 
War, Daniel Lamont, of New York; study. In ad ‘dition to inducti eo il work t ine ag 3 exe cises in written com 
position. At the end of the book will be found Review Exercises, which will fix 
in the minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form that which they have 
; Secretary of Interior, Hoke | been learning through the entire book on the language lesson plan. This isa 
Smith, of Georgia; Secretary of Agri- | very important feature, and one which has not heretofore been attempted. 
culture, J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska; | The 


Secretary of Navy, Hilary A. Herbert, 
of Alabama; 


Advanced Book, following the same sound pedagogical principles, 
Postmaster General, Win. S. Wilson, of | continues and broadens the work begun in the Prim: iry Lessons. The method is 
West Virginia; Attorney General, | still inductive, and the mind of the pupil is never overwhelmed by an enormous 





Bika Gimee of Massashucctis, | mass of undigested technicalities. He learns definitions and rules gradually, 
oe and applies them repeatedly until systematic grammar becomes a part of his 

ace | mental equipment. The illustrative sentences are careful ly chosen from famous 

authors, so that while the pupil is gaining facts about the English Language, he 

HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. may find unexpected pleasure in the subject matter, and so acquire a taste for 


good literature. 
The IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE is now A brief I ft 1 f the Enelish I 
Sei i ee? as srief history of the origin and growth of the English Language is < 
operating its solid through train, (daily) y vanguage is added, 
: biases ; +) \ together with ample material tor the elementary study of word an: aly: sis. 

of elegant Pullinan Buffet Sleeping cars, 
from St. Louis to Hot Springs, without It is confidently believed that this series of Language Lessons, constructed 
Re ns ' pee and co-ordinated in accordance with modern and rational methods of teaching 
change. The season at this famous : 

‘ will more completely meet the requirements of each of the several grades, and 
more thoroughly prepare pupils for the study of English in the high school, 
height, and offers the following attrac- | than any other series of grammatical text books now before the public. 
tions: Daily Running Meet at the Race | 


Track; Base Ball Games at the Park, SESS OFS Te 


health and pleasure resort is now at its 


(by professional teams); Good Shooting 


in the Hills; and Splendid Fishing in | N iN C Il \ { P tD if R ipt f r ' 

the Mountain Streams. Will mail free, | alll E 0 lbh cll 08 dl 01 ctl 0 Tito. 
descriptive and illustrated pamphlets, | 

giving particulars as to the wonderful | alanine 

thermal waters and the many other : 

Springs and attractions in the vicinity, SHELDON & GOMPANY 
on application to the Company’s Agents, 9 
or H. C. TowNSEND, General Passenger | 


Agent, St. Louis. | NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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From LaGrippe. 
How Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restored 
One of Kentucky’s Business 


LE pe Men to Health. 





















Ne DISEASE has ever presented so many 
peculiarities as LaGrippe. No disease 
leaves its victims so debilitated, useless, 
sleepless, nerveless, as LaGrippe. 
Mr. D. W. Hilton, state agent of the Mut 
ual Life Insurance Co., of Kentucky, says: 
“In 1889 and ’90 I had two severe attacks 
of LaGrippe, the last one attacking my ner- 
vous system with such severity that my life 
was despaired of. I had not slept for more 
than two months except by the use of nar- 
cotics that stupefied me, but gave me no 
rest. I was only conscious of intense mental 
weakness, agonizing bodily pain and the 
fact that I was hourly growing weaker. 
When in thiscondition, I commenced using 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine. In two days 
I began to improve and in one month's time 
I was cured, much to the surprise of all who 
knew of my condition. I have been in ex- 
cellent health since and have recommended 
your remedies to many of my friends.” 
Louisville, Jan. 22, 189%. D. W. Hriton. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restores Health. 


It seems to me I’ve never found 
A thing I’d like to do 

But what there’s some one close around 
’At’s gota ‘“‘don’t’’ or two. 

And Sunday—’at’s the day ’at ‘“‘don’t’’ 
Is worst of all the seven. 

Oh, goodness! but I hope there won’t 
Be any ‘‘don’ts’’ in Heaven! 

—Harpers’ Young People. 





KIND WORDS. 





WE desire to congratulate you on the 
new form of the JOURNAL and the evi- 
dences of ability and prosperity apparent 
on every page. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUR JoURNAL needs no commenda- 
tion trom me. The short and strong 
editorials are invaluable. The notes of 
the “St. Louis Society of Pedagogy’’ 
give the teachers the latest and best 
thoughts on these subjects, and the 
contributed articles are full of strong 
meat, no milk and water about them. 

J. N. Davin, Clarksburg, W. Va. 








THE new dress of the JOURNAL is de- 
lightful to look upon and the substance 
grows better with every issue. 

LILNIAN NOWLIN, Princeton, W. Va. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, St. Louis, has appeared in a very 
much improved form and is as full of 
good things for the teacher and student 
as any work along that line we know of. 
—The Leader, Marion, Il. 





I WANT to say that I believe the Jour- 
NAL is nearer in keeping with the de- 
mands of the times than it has ever 
been. Its present form is a great im- 
provement. 

S. B. WHITTINGTON, Carbondale, Ill. 


————= 











LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET 


*Webster’s Dictionary 


PLD D Silk Russia 

Bre a -4e| Cloth 25°. Leather 506: inet 
p GENUINE AUTHORITY on Pronuncis 

i tion, definition, accent, capital le, 
ters. spelling, punctuation, 
teer of world; useful factsandtab| 
forms of notes, due bills, ete, Parl; 
mentary rules, rules of etiquette,» 
speeches and toasts, meanings 
Ho} Latin phrases; up-to-date, 27,500 wis] 
6} indexed; a book everyone wants frm 

farm laborer to professional my 


Don’t Be Deceived! 
= oe | Get the best. Size 244 x5ip, 
Te eee . 8 Agents Wanted! WRITE FOR My 
apae LAIRD & LEE, puss, 


263 WABASH AVE. CHICAGQ) 
bee 1 0e Bere bw HHH § OL SHOS SOS 
































WANTED AT ONCE — Teachers ~ 

Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Co. 
lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Ar, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarter, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math. 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BuREAp 
Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, Tenn, 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 WABASH AVE.,, CHICAGO, 


Teachers wanted for good position, 
New circulars free, 





eae aS aye 
Teachers Wanted! Teachers, Cooneratn 


lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled. 


SECURE A POSITION. ‘ 


Wanted; for office work, on salary, inf 
most every county in the south anZ 
west, a young lady or gentleman. Thos 
from the country also accepted. Exper 
ience not necessary; in fact, prefer be 
ginners at a small salary at first, say to 
begin, from $30.00 to $60.00 a month 

Chances for rapid promotion GooD.> 
Must deposit in bank cash, about $100.0 
No loan asked; no investment required 
It is a salaried and permanent position 
(Strictly office work.) The enterprise isf 
strongly endorsed by bankers. Address 
P. O. Box 436, Nashville, Tenn. (Mer 
tion this paper.) 














“DON’T.” 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 


I might have just the mostest fun 
If ’twasn’t for a word, 
I think the very worstest one 
*At ever I have heard. 
I wish ’at it ’d go away, 
But I’m afraid it won’t; 
I s’pose ’at it ll always stay— 
That awful word of “‘don’t.’’ 


It’s ‘‘don’t you make a bit of noise,”’ 


And ‘‘don’t you go out of door,”’ 


And ‘‘don’t youspread your stock of toys 


About the parlor floor;”’ 


And ‘‘don’t you dare play in the dust;”’ 


And ‘“‘don’t you tease the cat;”’ 


And ‘don’t you get your clothing 


mussed;”’ 
And “‘don’t’’ do this and that. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


Trade Mark Registered.) 


(Patent 412,635- 427,518. 


The Simplest and Best Duplicate for reproducing up to 200 Copies. 
Paper, Circular, Notice, Etc. 

Quick, Simple, Durable. 
IN HARDWOOD CABINET. 


Any Examination 
No Washing, No Ink Roller, No Dirt. 





Beware of worthless imitations. 


GENERAL DUPLICATING APPARATUS, 


Suit is pending against irresponsible concerns 
for offering bogus simplexes for sale. 


Sak ite ki SOLE PATENTEES, 
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96 TO 102 CHURCH STREET, | 
... NEW YORK.... 
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NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF 


4 
[reahhu NG 
Ils NECESSARY 
To teach the subject if Williams & Rogers’ NEW COM- 
PLETE, NEW INTRODUCTIVE, or FIRST LESSONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING be used, These books are practically 
self-teaching, and are the most popular and widely used 
works on the subject. They are high in grade and low in 
ice. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of 
Commercial Text-Books sent free to teachers. Address. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Puauisuens, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. oR CHICAGO, ILL. 
feb5t. 





Send us your full name and ad- 
FREE dress and we will send youabos 
of our finest 1c cigars, retail 
value $5.00, for $2. 
In order to introduce this brand we willsend 
you FREE this elegant watch stem wind 
and stem set, gold finished, beautifully 
engraved and equal in appearance and 
ood a time keeper as the averzge 
$25.00 gold filled watch. We send 
the 50 cigars and watch together 
C.0.D., cost only @2.98. You 
examine them at the express office 
hand if satisfactory pay the agent 
athe amount and they are yours. 
am Write to-day. Mention whether 
you want ladies’ or gents’ size 
wy wa Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG, & 


m IMPORTING CO. 
oF 994 Dearborn St., Chicage, 11 





RNI- 


(ALM ES 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANCH 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Improved to your order and cared for until 
roductive. Income sure and permanent. 
nvestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
feb4t-e.o, 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 

also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $59; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


One of the best he!ps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
garding child training, is 


am KORADINE, 


TH | S. A FASCINATING STORY. 


em 
I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 
ure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
»silanti High Schocl. 
Thave started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal A coit High School. 


PREPAID, $1.25. 
ALICE B. STO.KHAM & GO. ,104 Market St.,{ hicago, Ill. 


DON'T 
MISS 





ges Tleadache Cured 
FREE 


4 A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s 


=  ME-CRIM-INE 
“Yi (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 

m the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
“3 fect relief, and permanent cure 
2 for all forms of HEADACHE and 
: NEURALGIA, 

é Sent on mention of this paper. 
eo Fg Sold by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 







é The Dr, Whitehall Med.Co. $.Bend,Ind. 


Oct. 1 Yr. 


THE GREATEST 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE CENTURY. 


DR: HAIR'S & HAY Fever 


Why suffer when I will CURE. 


send you Free, a full size $1.00 bottle of my 
Asthma Cure, if you will ey pay express 
charges on delivery. A valuable Treatise on 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIR, 233 W.4th St. Cincinnati,O. 








SELF-POURING 
COFEE® POT 
Pours by pressing 
the lid 







Saves 25 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro 
portionately better. Send forstylesand priccs, 
THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 

This ts a good thing—Ea. 








LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SysTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German, Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher, 
Terms for membership. $5 foreach Language. All 
questions answered and a!l exercises correcied free 
of charge. Part 1 (8 Lessons) either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-’94-ly 





Seeking new 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS josnicker 


better positlons in the great South West sh: uld 
write at once for our circulars. Our location 
and superior facilities enable us to help them. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. 0. BOX 792. 
Mar. 3t 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 





IPLOMAS? 

ny > and ego yee In fo and tp order: Steel 
hi 3, and etchings. Mew designs, ve 

wordings. Ge | the best and oh Spats ecords, and 

General School Supplies. Please state hind and size of 

school, and wrife names plainly. 

Oheppard & Burgett, 


Bas ¥81. Columbus, luo... 





Blaine’s Handy Manual 
oe se « 
Useful Information, 


-.AND.. 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 

- . of 25c 
| E, A. WEEKS & CO,, 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FAT PEOPLE 


PARK OBESITY PILLS will reduce your 
weight PERMANENTLY from 12 to 15 pounds a 
month. NO STARVING, sickness or injury; NO 
PUBLICITY. They build up the health and 
beautify the complexion, leaving NO WRIN- 
KLES or flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS and 
difficult breathing surely relieved. NO EX- 
PERIMENT, but a scientific and positive relief, 
adopted after years of experience. All orders 
supplied direct from our office. Price $2.00 per 
package or three packages for $5.C0 by mail 
postpaid. Testimonials and particulars (sealed} 
2cents. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFI- 
DENTIAL. 


PARK REMEDY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


lily. 








Jan ou. 








STENOGRAPHER S Cuair, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schook 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IIL, 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Cres 
Scenes, Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vison Shine 
Juvetiles, Birds, Animals, and’ thousands in variety. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-8%x5% 12c:- 

6 6 ibossed 15¢;-4'4x6'; 20¢:-5'4x7% 35c;-7x9 5Cec. 
All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike 
Sam les sent free to teachers. 

ist of School Suppli Emboss Froste+, 
Fringed. Chromo Reward Gift Cards, ay Git 
and Teachers’ Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Diplomas. 
Reports, Aids, free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 
A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 


MORNING BELLS, ‘swe 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 


Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.C0. 
Specimen pages free. 
One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 


Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 
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The; above letter received some time ago speaks for itself.~'I1T DOES PAY OTHERS, and 
IT WILL PAY YOU to Advertise in the AMERICAN JOURNALSOF;EDUCATION. 








Y wD y {| [t? PRICE, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN RUSSIA Address, 
os . . 
0 0 Ou pe 6 LEATHER, EMBOSSED IN GOLD AND 
INDEXED, 50 CENTS. 
A question asked by nearly everybody many PERRIN ry (\ 
timesaday. Everybody’s Dictionary fur 8 Y % s! 
nishes the answer. This dictionary gives the 1,25 WILL PROCURE THIS 4 ( § 
spelling, pronunciation, syllable divisions, giv- 
ing the diacritical parts of speech, capitaliz- YT 
ation, participles cad dedinbalons of th: ; words DICTIONARY TOGETHER Die Lis PU BLISH ERS, 
list of States and their capitals; rules for punct- 
uation; rules for use of capitals; postal infor WITH AMERICAN JOURNAL un 
mation; rules for spelling, etc.—and can be car- —$—$—$—$ $$$ ______ > 
ried in the vest pocket. 


It is complete, practical, accurate and con- OF EDUCATION ONE YEAR, 


venient. Size,Yy%x244x5¥ in.; weight, 2 ounces. 


208 Vine Street, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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~T EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION, | swexmocten sacar 


A New - Trai: 
Dee J Bet 4 2 


PRODUCED BY MEANS OF A... 


MECHANICAL PARADOX 


sorserned MAPS, centuey--come wanwis.—— 
“=” Central School Supply House, °"y's”,"" 


, An YOU CAN BIND 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA, 


() Terre Haute, 
INDINAPOLIS, 


Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston. 


Lv. St. Louis 12ncon 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
Ar. Indianapolis 

















One sheet, or three hiniiond sheets, in ten seconds. 
The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list— 


30 pm 
Cincinnati, 





“ Cloveland, 
that’s free. If you willtry the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, six “ BeMdo, Fie e 
sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. =< . MewTork 6. 09 pa 
on H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS 
VAN’S MEXICAN HAIR RESTORATIVE and DINING CARS 
Will restore it to its Perfect Natural Color. This we Posi- r 
Have Ou Seaty ges It = —— 4 gg ostomy += all “Through the beautiful Mohawk 
a it in patna he dene, aoe Cools Sand endl Geeta V alley and down the Hudson.” 
It is no Dye, and is warranted absolutely free from SUGAR VIA 
OF LEAD e ‘an ies ja ag whatever. Money refunded 


0: it does not , everything that is claimed for it. Sent to 
yf address on receipt of price, $1.00 per Bottle. Full in- BIG FOUR ROUTE, 
formation free. Agents wanted. Address, 


. A LLE N & (0 $12 Inter-Ocean B’ldg., | Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
ey CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. New York Central and Hudson River 


R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R, 
I 7 | Health a» S Pedi Tagg ase See 
Route. Pleasure |, ae 

; Solid Through Vestibuled Trains} © Resorts AND 


| it sel ” Reached Vie. Cairo Short Line. 
ee "|The Santa Fe Route, | assis vicwsnene, 


Minneapolis, BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 


| a 














SL LOUIS 

















St. Joseph, St. Louis and San Francisco Ry., —o— 
7 a The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
— St. Paul LEBANON, MO., and ne wi 
® 5 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 
_—— Denver. eae ATLANTA, MACON, 
a AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
Only ] Change of Cars "THE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE. 
Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
TO THE ulzr hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, - 
| PACIFIC COAST afford first-class accommodations in every The True Winter Tourist Route to 
> eeu TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 
eee For full information write to Hotel Manager Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. | of either of the above named hotels. Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
The First Line to Run them in the ~~ H. a MORRILL, D. WISHART, Solid ae 
te QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. ice ei Gea Pusetgt,, | Teket Ofllces; 
ata ad os 217 North Fourth Street and Union 
ee ST. LOUIS, MO. ai ; 
Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS. oct-5t. Station, St. Louris, Mo. 


» MO. 
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Fiverything ~f- 


Needed in Schools of al! 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


CHIEAr 


MSS >= 
By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & C0,, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAND and 








OBILE 


AND 


offi § HOME 


seal! SEEKERS’ 
EXCU RSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 








Haye Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO R. Rt 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- 

mecting lines will deliver passengers at St. 

Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
points in time for the excursion train leaving 
§t. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. 

Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general information, or apply to 
F. W. GREENE, FE. E. POSEY, 

Gen. Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 





No Question About what They fo. 
HARD-HEARING 
MADE EASY 


WY 
by simple, soft rubber de- 


oun" Ze, ples s er 
ces. Safe to wear, invis- 
= DISCS AND 3 ifs and comfortable. May 
= o—m, De returned if hearing is 
= WHAT THEY > S not improved. Write for 
booklet, **Sound Discs, 

and What They Do.”’ 

H. A. WALES Co. 
660 Ashland oe, 
CHICAGO. 





AGENTS § $754 WEER 


ung vt PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themos 


foes mnethod, used any ail fact 


to plate new gouts Plates gold 
mae *r, nickel, etc . on watelis 
fi iewelry, table- ware, bicyci-s 





+ asl metal goods : fine outtic 

3 4’ aeents; different sizes; always 
jready; no battery; no toy: 1 
experience; no limit » plating 
needed; a great money ma 


-P. HARRISCN & CO. Clerk No 16, Causes 












A fine 14k gold pla- 
ing, FREE ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


“Set, Cut this out and send ft to us with 
OR your full name and address, and we 
i ru willsend you one of these elegant, 
a ie richly jeweled, go'd finished watches 
£ by express for examination, and if 
i you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $2.75, and itis yours. Wesend 
® with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
fm you éell or cause the sale of six we 
m will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send ont samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The Best in the United States. Advantages— 
Many. Facilities—The best. Experience—Long. 
ee semen Ae yg Service—Honest. Satis- 
action—Perfect. Uponthe One Point of select- 
ing and recommending teachers, the Bureau 
concentrates its entire skill and influence. En- 
rollment fee, 75 cents, which includes The Public 
Schools, one year. This is a bi-monthly, 16 page 
educational journal, full of brilliant helps for 
schools. We charge only 4 per cent. of your 
year’s salary if we locate you. Specialists wan- 
ted. Send 2c. stamp for full  . —— Ad- 
dress, G, D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky 





















Teachers’ Tonics 


NO SHAKING 
—one vane ! 


oper, Ole 00; sm, 1.00; 


BOTH, $1 $1,75. 








The first is so well known as to need no com. 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light. 
house.”’ 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their populanty. 

For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP oner bo ggd C0., 
10th St., New York: 
262 w abash Ave., Chicago, 
or Arkansas City, Kan, 








PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEY «© CaMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 
XG> MENTION THIS PAPER. “© 


TAKE 








FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo: 












2 $3 Vapor and Water— 
3 ir M fresh, salt, Mineral 
es 

<= 

23 

=o ry 

ws His 

- ee 

4 > Centennial Award, 

3 Medal and Diploma, 

Ze against the world. 


Agents and others Old Baths Renewed. 
for Circulars. £, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


4 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MiSSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & TJicket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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44 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
a ee ae U. 8. A. 

Best Grade Copper an in 

School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
aug-yl. 








Beautiful samples of Reward Cards for 
School Teachers, FLOYD ROOT, 
Wells Bridge, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED leo: 


sion, easy 

work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 

joc for catalogues and terms to agents. 

Satisfaction guararteed. All who answer 

this before January Ist, 1895, will re- 
ceive a $1.00 cash coupon. Address, 
A. F. GoERTz, Seedsman, 

Oct.-6t. Bingham Lake, Minn. 


FREE 











WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. 


TEACHERS 





} ) Borot50 Cigars 
1G. AND AN 
a's, si. Fnsue 











Cut This Advertisement 
Out and send 1 to us with 
your name and address 
and we will send to you 
A by express for examina 
tion this genuine 18k gold 
plated watch (equal in ap- 
Mm pearance to solid gold) 
Band a box of 50 of our very 
wa finest cigars. You examine 
them at the express office 
and if satisfactory pay 
the agent $2.98 and they 
are yours, This is aspecial 
Swoffer te introduce our 
a? cigars,and only one watch 
wy and one box of cigars will 

7 be sent to each person or- 
dering at this price. The 
watch is a beauty and 
would cost you in a retail 
store twice as much as we 

offer the cigars and watch 
& together for, Mention in your letter 
- whether you want gents’ or ladies’ 
size watch and write to-day as this will not appear again. Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING co., 
7 Chicago. tll. 


























334 Dearborn Street. 





Using * Adiposidia” grin 10 Tbe. 


(Ski NNY repent Suemnmus 
j A barmiess and delicious Bevere Wom N | 


age which acts like magic, Pare 
ticulara 4 








ents. 
WILOOX SPECIFIO 00., Phila, Pa. 
Mar-12-t. 





BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 


Brainworkers. Everybody. To attain such 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
Physiological discovery — Memory Restoratlve 
Tablets—quickly and permanently increase the 
memory two to ten fold and greatly augment in- 
tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly en- 
dorsed, your success assured. Price, $1 00, post~ 
paid. Send for circular, 


MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 
novét 





It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
can not beat them all in 
Low Prices. TRY US. 


'A.H. ANDREWS& Co. 
U5 Wabash Avenues Chicago. 














JUST THE THING FOR 


Decoration in the School Room. 


‘tA YARD OF FLOWERS” FREE. 


Send us 25 cents (statmps taken) for a six 
MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION to INGALL’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and we will send you a “YARD of POP- 
PIES (or omen in all their beautiful coLors 
—FREE, Address, J. F. INGALLS, 

6t LYNN, MASS. Box 26. 





contains ORIGINAL exercises 
and stories CAREFULLY 
GRADED, to conform to the 


SCHOOL 


AND vocabularies of the Primer, 
First Reader, Second Reader, 

HOCIE Third Reader and Upper 

’ Grade Readers; alsoan 

abundant supply of original 

St. Louis, Mo. and selected matter in prose 


and verse, to supplement any 
of the reading text booksin use in our Public 
Schools, in even the most advanced grades. 

It was started in 1884, in response to a specific 
demands from the St. Louis schools. In 1888 the 
School Board of St. Louis formally recognized 
its manifest usefulness by UNANIMOUSLY adopt- 
ing it as a part of the regular course of study in 
ALL the Grammar Schools of that city, and zt 
has been continuously in use there ever since. 
Semi-monthly. Finely illustrated. The best and 
cheapest supplementary reading in the world. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample copy. Address, 


WM. L. THOMAS, 


700 Market St,, St. Louis, Mo. 





America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonRR; 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 





Only Stone Ballasted Track. 
— 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 

St. Louis AND Chicago. 
St. Louis AND Kansas City, 
Kansas City AnD Chicago. 

oo 
No Extra Charge for Passage in 

Palace Reclining Chair Cars nor in 

Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Klegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rost. SOMERVILLE. 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Pass. Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. HILTON, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 216 North Broadway, 
e St. Louis, Mo. 





—DR. TAFT’S— 
ASTHMALINE 
Gives a Night’s 


Sweet Sleep and C U RES 
M A so that you need not sit 


up ALL NIGHT gaspin 
wime and P. O. address 


for breath for fear of suf- 
focation. On receipt of 
anll mail TRIAL BOTTLE 
Dr. TaFt Bros. MED. 


Co, Rochester, N. Y. : R E E 
Dec-6t 


Class Record and. Report 
Cards. 


WALKER’S CONVENIENT CLASS RECORD sys- 
tematizes the teachers’ work; no guess work 
about it; absolutely accurate, wonderfully con- 
venient; 100 pages and will keep record of 50 
pupils in ten studies or less two terms of nine 
months each; 8x15; handsomely and durably 
bound; cloth back; sent postage paid for 50 
cents; $35.00 per 100 copies. Monthly Report 
Cards, postage paid, 60 cents per 100, or $5.00 
per 1, Sample sheet of Crass Record and 
Report Card sent free. Address BRBNJAMIN K. 
ata Publisher, 3943 Market St., Philadelphia, 

a. 








Qe THE Ly 


Farayite Route ou Qt, Lows 





oud VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
annto BOSTON. 


OE DINING CARS— 


cago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


To 
EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
aevTITHouT CHANGE we 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS, 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
live Street, and Union Depot. 
CHAS. M HAYS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’1 Manager. 
Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H. V. P. TAYLO 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agt 


AL 
onc 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 


M, S. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING: 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, PuH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 

1, Bachelor of Arts. 


2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science. 
Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering. 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
Bachelor 
neering. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees. 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue, 

WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcToR, 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


6. of Science in Electrical Engi- 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W, FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business, 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


for every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Has filled a large number of good places in 
twelve states. feb3t. 





S$ h | Pi any initials, 
C 00 INywith class color, 
Sterling Silver 25c. $2.00 doz. 
Silver Plate . . roc. -75 doz. 
Catalogue for ’gs5 free. 
McRae & Keeler, Attieboro, Mass. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


BOSTON AND CHICACO. 


Weare constantly receivin 
teachers are in great demand. 
new Agency Manual. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 2411 Wabash Ave. 


applications for teachers. 
eachers will find it to their interest to register now. Sexd for our 


Good Primary ana Grammar grade 


H. §. BULLEN, Manager, 31-5, 





MARSH Rercitng rte 


$2 inches high. Top can 
adjusted to any angle 7. 
height. Revolving Case 15x45 
x13. Holds 20 volumes size of 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, 
Solid oak an 
first class. 100. 
as best Office or Library arti. 
cle ever patented. Exp) 
knocked down (20 Ibs) fy 
package, ON Arrnovat. 
ou keed not f 
It till you see tend 
are satisfied with it, 
Address, [naming this paper 


CASPERSON CO. 
232 W. WASHINGTON 81, 
CHICAGO. 












THES’ TAR 
COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. 


Past selling; always gives satisfaction. No 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven-@ 
fence in hitching up. Agents wanted. Send stamp 
for circular. Price, $1.50. State rights forsale, = 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 


iv siogs 





GET The BEST! 




















Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tion Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
AL TEXT Boox Co., Publishers, 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf, 





F WORTH AND ENERGY: 
a conti is experience of SEVEN years 

make8S us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
State. We work in Texas only. Send two cent 
stamp for full particulars. 

Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 

Palestine, Texas. 





4 The Hartman 
dul) Sliding Blind. 


——— | Xi hal 
“a 
Wil +n 
o E ONLY INSIDE 
Me SOLO | SLIDING winDow 
BLIND TuatG VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ais ISFACTION. 
+ New and useful 


improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND, 
until it is second 
to none. 











for the builder. 
Best for the 





Viibit 























4 owner. Pre 
= ') ferred by the 
) architect. 


NO MODERN 
HOUSE 18 COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THEM. 
Thousands are ip 
use. Send for 
100 page iilus- 
trated catalogue 
just issued. Bix 
cents in stamps. 


BLIND CO. 


Crestline, Ohio, U. 8. 4 


HARTMAN SLIDING 
No. 86 Lincoln Ave., 


~y 














Ment 


